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ie Diet rricarzy, the chief lesson of the war has been the utter 
failure of expert government. Expert government is one of the 
greatest and most attractive of political ideals, to which the world 
is constantly reverting in spite of frequent disappointments. It 
_ sprang from the protest of the Athenian aristocrats against a 
' democracy which excluded them from public service and nomi- 
' nated its highest officials by drawing lots. When Socrates 
| declared that virtue was knowledge and government an art that 
heeded skill and science, he was making himself the mouthpiece 
_ of the aristocratic criticism of Athenian institutions and the father 
_ ofall bureaucracy, not only of the bureaucracy whose paradoxical 
_ features were presently to be delineated in the Republic of Plato. 
_ Socrates had his reward—in the cup of hemlock ; for the demo- 
_ cratic leaders did not fail to see what a danger bureaucracy would 
_ be to the sort of democracy they led by the nose. But bureau- 
_ racy triumphed, nevertheless—alike in the substitution of 
| professional armies and navies, controlled by privileged and 
_ trained officers, for citizen levies, and in the substitution of a 
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regularly selected and permanent civil service for the popular 
election of magistrates and judges. 

Before the war bureaucracy was dominant almost everywhere, 
and many great States were pretty nearly nothing but bureau- 
cracies. In the Austrian Empire the bureaucracy alone preserved 
its unity amid a chaos of quarrelling nationalities ; the Russian 
Empire also was ruled and held together by the bureaucracy of its 
tchinovniks. Germany boasted (with some reason) that it had the 
most highly trained and skilled, the most intelligent and efficient, 
of all bureaucracies, while only the Indian Civil Service could 
claim to rival it, though the Indian Civil Service had little reason 
to be proud of its record in Mesopotamia during, and in India 
after, the war. Diplomacy, moreover, was a highly privileged 
and aristocratic profession in all countries—except in America 
(the decisive factor !), which none of the skilled diplomats could 
understand and which they all mismanaged. 

Yet how did all these experts and professionals conduct 
affairs and meet the emergencies created by the war? Never 
has a war employed so many generals and disclosed so few good 
ones. Never have the occult arts of diplomacy incurred and 
deserved such widespread contempt. Never have there been 
greater opportunities for statesmanship more pitiably lost. In 
the Great War the great bureaucracies were all defeated and 
destroyed, after leading their countries to ruin through a series 
of incredible blunders—diplomatic, military and political. The 
Austrian bureaucrats, who started the war on the false theory 
that all the peoples of the empire would be as eager as they were 
to avenge the murder of Francis Ferdinand, contrived to alienate 
their allies Italy and Rumania. The-Russian bureaucrats lost 
the war at the outset by mobilising their coal miners, although 
they had already called up 11,000,000 more men than they could 
arm, and had at once lost the Polish coalfield and the imported 
coal from Britain and Germany. Hence their growing inability 
to move their armies and to feed their cities, till they were swept 
away by a revolution the imminence of which they had not the 
wits to perceive. The German bureaucrats, after being obsessed 
for years by the fear of a ‘ war on two fronts ’ against France and 
Russia, and rejecting on this ground Joseph Chamberlain’s offer 
of a British entente, managed to plunge Germany into a war, not 
only with France and Russia, but also with the British Empire, 
and forced America to join their foes at the very time when the 
outbreak of the Russian Revolution offered them an easy victory. 

By contrast with the ‘skilled’ rulers of the bureaucratic 
States the politicians of the ‘democracies’ shone out as paragons 
of skill. They at least had not forgotten the arts of persuasion, 
and could get their peoples to follow them. They at least had 
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not forgotten the ancient maxim Populus vult decipi, and could 
successfully deceive their peoples. They told all the necessary 
lies to win the war (and sundry others); but they got them 
believed, whereas the skilled rulers had lost even the art of lying 
plausibly. This was a great source of weakness to them, both at 
home and abroad: they had lost even the perception of the right 
moment to stop the war and to save their own skins! In short, 
never in history was there ever such a display of bureaucratic 
stupidity and professional ineptitude ! 

These historical facts suggest, not only that there is a specific 
sort of stupidity which is generated by bureaucracy, but also that 
there is a real art of demagogy which is understood and practised 
by the leaders of democracies, and considerably tempers the 
latter. It is, of course, an art of deception, which induces the 
masses to fight to make the world safe for democracy, with the 
results we behold to-day ; but it is a real enough art, nevertheless. 
It will be the aim of this article to divulge the operations of this 
art, to show to what a farce it succeeds in reducing real democracy, 
and to indicate what must be done if democratic forms are not 
to be superseded as illusory and intolerable. 

To explain the workings of this art, however, it will be neces- 
sary first to clear up the notion of democracy. Democracy is not 
the government of the people by the people for the people, as the 
people are so often told. In the more advanced democracies it is 
more nearly a government of the people by the politicians for the 
politicians ; but it is at any rate a form of government. As such 
it competes with other forms of government, and seeks to justify 
itself by claiming to provide better government. It has advan- 
tages and disadvantages, and what it concerns the people, or at 
any rate sensible people, to know is whether it yields the best 
government that can be got. Now among its advantages is that 
it is as a rule a great help to a ruler to ascertain in advance how 
people are disposed towards his measures ; so it is well to consult 
the people, and to shape one’s course accordingly. Moreover, as 
has sagely been remarked, it is better and easier to count heads 
than to break them. 

Every Government, it is true, obtains a certain measure of 
popular assent ; otherwise it does not endure at all. But this 
assent is often implicit and passive, or only apparent, especially 
in countries where the people are not consulted or their consulta- 
tion is a sham. Hence it is a real advantage of the democratic 
form of government that it presupposes and demands a much 
more active assent of the governed. A democracy cannot be a 
success unless the masses are actively interested in politics 
and determined to obtain good government. Where these 
conditions are not fulfilled, there is nothing in democratic forms 
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to prevent democracies from sinking very low in the scale of 
values. 

Now the political principles upon which all democracies, both 
ancient and modern, have been based are two. In the first place, 
the sovereign people does not govern, but others govern it, either 
by force or by guile. It is therefore sovereign only in name. 
Secondly, the Minister or manager of the sovereign people, if he 
desires to put through the measures he judges good, must distract, 
and more or less deceive, the people. Wherever the people have 
political power enough to be worth conciliating, the actual rulers 
must keep them contented and amused. Even the Roman 
emperors found it expedient to provide panem et circenses for the 
mob of Rome, or, in modern parlance, race meetings and a dole. 
The modern manager has, of course, far more powerful agencies 
at his command to work upon the public mind than ever the 
ancients had. Thanks to the radio, he can address the whole 
world. Thanks to the Press, he can daily indoctrinate the people 
with what he wishes them to believe, without their suspecting 
the source alike of their views and of their beliefs. 

The ‘ skilled rulers,’ the bureaucrats, have failed politically, 
and have proved unequal to carrying on the traditions of the 
ancient statecraft ; but the demagogues or bosses, who manipulate 
‘ democratic ’ institutions, may also claim to be experts in this 
very field. Moreover, during the war, they exhibited a much 
greater degree of astuteness and adaptability, and contrived to 
carry on successfully. Since then, however, they have shown 
almost total incapacity to understand post-war problems, which 
are mainly economic. From ignorance and stupidity they have 
made a great mess of world economics, and seem to be quite 
incapable of mopping it up. Now they are showing signs of 
reaching the end of their tether. Their incompetence has not 
only thrown the whole social order into confusion, but is also 
beginning to endanger their own necks. In consequence, demo- 
cracy is manifestly waning all the world over, and a desperate 
demand for dictatorships is growing up. Dictatorship is, of 
course, an old and familiar resort of desperation, and its future is 
predictable. What is not so predictable is the future of democracy. 
Can our so-called democracy be restored to efficiency and health ? 
Is a real democracy conceivable at all? And what must demo- 
cracy dotobesaved ? Thegreat bureaucracies had all succumbed, 
and it was supposed that the world had been made safe for 
democracy and its bosses. For a while it really looked as though 
the art of managing democracies had made such progress since 
Abraham Lincoln’s day that, even though it was not yet possible 
to fool all the people all the time, it had become possible to fool 
all that mattered, and that a sufficient variety of week-end 
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‘stunts ’ would tide a Government over any crisis, and a sufficient 
supply of ambiguous formulas would solve any problem. But, 
alas, it presently appeared that hard economic facts could not be 
conjured out of existence by the most seductive rhetoric and had 
the power to expel from their fools’ paradises even the most ardent 
believers in worlds fit for heroes. The heroes found themselves 
unemployed in growing masses, and the doles conceded to them 
by their rulers’ fears had presently to be cut. And in spite of 
desperate attempts to protect national standards of living by 
tariff-walls, every country found itself sinking deeper and deeper 
into the common slough of a world-wide depression. 

The political consequences of such a state of affairs were not 
slow to show themselves. Rightly and wrongly the peoples 
blamed their rulers for their distress. So they rose up and changed 
them, repeatedly, everywhere, but found that plus ¢a change, 
plus c’est la méme chose. None of the ordinary methods of political 
change, not even the South American method of armed rebellion, 
seemed to afford relief. So there has arisen a widespread dis- 
belief in what is called democratic government. Democracy is 
everywhere on its trial, and the demagogues are even beginning 
to be in danger of their lives. Parliamentary government is 
breaking down and ceasing to function, or being reduced to a 
show and a sham. 

Superficially this movement has led to a great development of 
dictatorships, mostly military, and everywhere resting upon force 
and violence. In Russia, Italy, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Turkey, 
Portugal, Lithuania, Germany, and now Austria, the dictatorship 
is blatant and avowed; in the United States, Greece, Spain, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Rumania, it is more or 
less cloaked in constitutional forms. In Europe parliamentary 
systems linger on only in Britain, France, Belgium, and a few 
minor States that escaped the shocks of the war by remaining 
neutral; but, even in these, parliamentary government can be 
carried on only by coalitions. The whole situation seems a most 
humorous comment on a war that was most plausibly said to be 
fought to render the world safe for democracy! Dictatorship is 
a revolt against democracy, and represents a twofold reaction 
against it. It is a return, on the one hand, towards the personal 
ascendency of personages like Lenin, Mussolini, Pilsudski, Hitler, 
Roosevelt, Kemal, Horthy, Carmona, Venizelos ; on the other, it 
means. a return to bureaucracy, and the revenge it takes on 
democracy. For all dictators rule with bureaucratic support in 
the army and the civil service, and even the dictatorship of the 
Proletariat soon becomes (in fact) a dictatorship of the Secretariat. 

Moreover, elsewhere also, bureaucracy is taking its revenge 
and undermining the democracy. Although the demagogues won 
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the war for their democracies, it was the bureaucracies who 
gathered in the fruits of victory. They enormously extended their 
numbers and their powers by increasing the amount and intricacy 
of State regulation and organisation, and consequentially, of 
course, the expenses of the civil service. A typical example is the 
preservation everywhere of the farcical but irritating passport 
system. Thereby they rendered themselves so indispensable to 
their official superiors, the demagogues, that they may be said 
to have subjugated them and reduced them to puppets. Securely 
screened behind a facade of popular government, they now 
rule irresponsibly in the name of the people and the Ministry. 
In most ‘democratic’ countries parliamentary government is 
becoming more of a farce every year, and especially in Britain, 
Every year a hidden bureaucracy, as Lord Hewart has so well 
shown, encroaches more on the functions of the Legislature and 
of the nominal Executive and persuades them to delegate to it 
their powers. The bureaucracy wields its power by the methods 
by which capable subordinates have always controlled incapable 
superiors. 

If an ostensible ruler is ignorant or lazy or greatly inferior to 
his Ministers in intelligence, it is psychologically inevitable that 
he should always, in the long run, be controlled by them. For it 
is for him the path of safety and least resistance—nay, his only 
escape from overwork and death—to do as he is told and not 
to ask unnecessary and inconvenient questions. But if he is 
obstreperous and too inquisitive, and wants to know what is done 
in his name, there are plenty of well-tried ways of taming him. 

Needless to say, such methods are applicable also to the 
sovereign people. There is nothing in its status to protect it from 
such trickery, which is practised in this case by the co-operation 
of the bureaucrats and the politicians. Though all the forms of 
deference may be preserved, the People is an easy victim. For 
collectively the sovereign people is just as Plato described it in 
the Republic—well-meaning, but ignorant and stupid. Being 
ignorant, it does not know enough to decide the complex questions 
on which its prosperity depends—such as the gold standard, and 
tariffs, and foreign policy. Being stupid, it could not understand 
them if it tried. Being lazy, it is bored by them, and does not 
try. Being amusable and easily diverted, its attention is easily 
absorbed by the distractions which the Press and the cinema 
so lavishly provide with the instigation and approval of the 
demagogic Government. Really the poor sovereign people has 
as little chance of exercising an intelligent control over public 
affairs as the stupidest of Tsars ! 

Again, consider the mechanism of consulting it, of an appeal 
to the people. A general election takes place when a Prime 
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Minister dissolves Parliament. Naturally he dissolves it at a 
time which suits him and his party best, when he thinks he can 
put before the voters an issue they will understand and about 
which they will agree with him, so that he may be returned to 
power. But for the same reasons his opponents will endeavour 
to confuse the issue by bringing up other points. Neither party 
lays all its cards on the table, and as often as not the electorate is 
stampeded at the eleventh hour by a lie or a half-truth which 
constitutes a successful ‘ramp.’ When the whole hubbub is over 
no one can tell with certainty what the people really voted on 
and willed. If the appeal to the people takes the form of a 
referendum on legislation already passed by the Legislature, it is 
easy to discredit it by submitting it in a form so complicated and 
obscure that the voters cannot understand it, or suspect some 
trickery ; while the whole attempt to obtain direct popular 
sanction for legislation may be frustrated by referring anything 
and everything to the voters, until they cease to vote or reject all 
the laws submitted to them in disgust. In short, the principle of 
democratic government always is that by hook or by crook the 
people must be deceived, whether it wills it or not. 

When one considers, further, the ways in which plutocratic 
influences percolate into ‘ democratic’ Governments and poli- 
ticians are bribed by, and blackmail, business interests, one realises 
how easily democracy may be degraded intoa sham. This lesson 
may still be learnt most easily from Transatlantic politics, and 
both prudence and the facts admonish us to seek our illustrations 
overseas ; but it would be folly to think that British political 
human nature can permanently remain immune to the tempta- 
tions, ¢.g., of tariff legislation after we have established tariffs. 
The leading instance on the relations of business to politics is still 
the famous reply of Jay Gould to the committee of the Senate 
that was investigating him. When asked about his political 
opinions he candidly replied : ‘ lama Republican in a Republican 
State, and a Democrat in a Democratic State: but I am an Erie 
Railroad man everywhere.’ The late Mr. Ivar Kreuger had 
evidently adopted the same principle. It has the great advantage 
of securing business against political interference whichever party 
isin power. In many cases, however, it remains in doubt whether 
such transactions are better described as the bribing of a politician 
by a plutocrat or the blackmailing of the latter by the former: 

In England, however, we are as yet more timid or more 
decorous, Our party chests are replenished more cheaply and 
more innocuously than by legislation which enriches generous 
subscribers to the party funds. The party which controls the 
fount of honour rewards and ennobles their ‘ public services’ by 
titles and decorations ; so it is difficult to see how party govern- 
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ment could be carried on if the House of Lords were abolished. 
Evidently, also, our British method is far more salutary in the 
public interest. But it is clear that everywhere a true democracy 
presupposes incorruptible politicians. And if you multiply 
temptations and abolish all but pecuniary rewards, how long can 
you fairly expect your politicians to remain incorruptible ? 

In spite, however, of occasional ugly symptoms, it is not 
corruption that seems likely to lead to the overthrow of our 
democratic bosses. It is rather their sheer incompetence and 
inability to carry on government by their ancient methods ; or, 
more specifically, their incapacity to understand the: intricate 
economic relations of modern societies, and, above all, their 
cowardly shrinking from leadership and courtly reluctance to tell 
King Demos unpalatable truths. It was not to be expected, of 
course, that our demagogues should themselves understand all 
the economics of banking and exchanges, of industry and inter- 
national trade. They had, however, the advice of plenty of 
technical experts, by which they might have been guided. 
But all the indications are that they did not take good advice, 
because they had not the intelligence and the knowledge to 
understand it. 

Nor had they the courage to divulge to the masses they had 
so long doped with war propaganda that all this sort of thing was 
now out of date and must stop, that the orgies of nationalism were 
too costly and must cease, and that the attempts of every State 
to live for and by itself were the road, not to safety, but to poverty 
and ruin. No politician even yet has dared authoritatively to tell 
his people that for all the world to try to increase exports by 
strangling imports was a flat impossibility, and nowhere, probably, 
do the masses yet understand this. It was a lack of courage also 
that prevented a clean and speedy settlement of the war and left 
impossible War Debts and Reparations to linger on and to poison 
normal international relations for decades. 

For all these blunders the penalty will have to be paid. It is 
already being paid by the peoples, but their rulers or managers 
will not escape. This is the meaning of the drifting away from 
democracy to dictatorships and other monstrosities of political 
organisation. And if the bosses desire to escape with whole 
skins, it is high time that they mended their ways and gave their 
earnest thought to a real reform of democracy. If we define 
democracy as a form of government in which all the people are 
genuinely consulted by the rulers before they do what they think 
best, it is clear that such genuine consultation is rarely found in 
fact. For the consultation of the people in so-called democracies 
is more often illusory and fraudulent. Indeed, the same apologia 
may well be made for the failure of democracy as for that of 
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Christianity and of Prohibition’: ‘democracy has not failed, 
because it has never yet been truly tried!’ Of course, the reason 
is the same in all three cases. Democracy is hard. It is a form 
of government which demands the existence of a vigilant, intelli- 
gent, and instructed public opinion, devoted to politics and 
actively interested in public affairs, which is resistant to dopes 
and distractions and determined to learn all that is necessary to 
form an intelligent judgment about public questions. Moreover, 
a truly democratic Government is one which should require and 
obtain the active support of such public opinion. 

It is, however, pretty clear that this ideal is nowhere realised. 
Actual democracies fall far short of it. They might, however, 
come much nearer to it, if only they could purge themselves of 
sundry weaknesses and defects. The chief obstacle to such a 
purge are the existing politicians, without distinction of party. 
For it seems a natural consequence of human psychology that 
when a political system is well established and thoroughly under- 
stood by the politicians who work it they all get so used to it and 
so fond of it that they become extremely reluctant to introduce 
any changes into its essential working. They prefer to play the 
familiar game, and refuse to change its rules. That some of 
them may call themselves reformers, and even radicals, makes no 
difference : though willing to reform others, they will not want 
to reform themselves and the rules of their beloved game of 
politics. This is why politicians not only will not devote any 
thought to the mechanism of politics, but are always indifferent 
or hostile to any really democratic reform, which aims at improving 
the expression of the people’s will and the effectiveness of the 
political machinery. 

To illustrate. It is notorious that in most countries the 
methods of election do not give the voters a fair chance of express- 
ing their will, while democratic constitutions teem with artifices 
for frustrating it. The countries in which the electoral laws 
are such that parliamentary representation can reflect popular 
opinion can be counted on the fingers of one hand. And even 
where the laws admit of this possibility, their administration 
usually frustrates it. The only clear exception known to me is 
Switzerland, which is also the only country in which there is no 
political discontent, because majorities do not attempt to oppress 
minorities. Now this frustration of the people’s will brings with 
it many evils. It not only subverts the central idea of democracy, 
but produces discontent and tends to revolution and rebellion. 
And even where it does not, it leads to a political instability which. 
renders continuous progress difficult. A single illustration from 
our own country will probably suffice to make this clear, We are 
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at present blessed with a National Government, which was forced 
upon our politicians by the desperate mess they had got us into, 
and which is proving more stable than most of us expected. But 
under our present electoral laws it cannot last longer than five 
years. After that, quite regardless of the Government’s record, 
many voters will feel that they would like a change, and will set 
the pendulum swinging again, whereupon our social order may be 
thrown into the melting-pot and chaos may come again ! 

Yet all this danger and instability is a consequence merely of 
our gross system of misrepresentation, and of the conservatism 
and stupidity of our politicians in refusing to amend it. There is 
not really in the country a majority for revolution, and in all 
probability never will be. But there is considerable probability 
that we shall blunder into revolution, owing to the unfairness and 
fatuity of our electoral system. It is a system which will not 
represent minorities, which eliminates moderate opinions, and 
which forces any voter who dislikes an extremist Government and 
wishes to get rid of it to vote for their opponents who may be 
equally extreme and dangerous. Actually there exist at present 
some millions of Liberal voters who are unable to elect any but 
a very few representatives ; so that in the Commons their inter- 
mediate opinion, which actually holds the balance in the country 
between Conservative and Labour, goes for nothing. There are 
also suppressed minorities in the two larger parties, Conservative 
Free-traders, moderate trade unionists and the like, who might 
beneficially influence their party policies, if they were not sup- 
pressed by the party caucuses. And there are a number of honour- 
able and independent voters who are not allowed to express 
disapproval of one Government without being taken to have 
expressed approval of the Opposition ! 

Now all this is a wholly artificial and unnecessary consequence 
of our pseudo-democratic electoral laws. It would be quite easy 
to change it by simple and slight changes in the electoral 
machinery. It would be quite easy to make the consultation of 
the people a reality and to obtain a House of Commons that would 
really and adequately express the opinion of the people. With 
three parties it is theoretically possible, under our present system, 
for a little over one-third of the voters to elect the whole House of 
Commons! And the politicians are well aware of it. Only it does 
not suit their book, and they will do nothing until they are com- 
pelled by outside pressure. In the hope of putting on a little of 
this pressure and in the interests of a genuine democracy I will 
enumerate a few simple and urgent reforms of the present system. 

First there is Proportional Representation. This is a well- 
known and well-tried system of permitting the adequate repre- 
sentation of minorities. It is capable of representing minorities 
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of any size with the utmost accuracy ; for it is merely necessary 
to enlarge the constituency in order to grant representation to a 
smaller minority. It is also perfectly simple to vote; the voter 
has merely to mark his preferences among the candidates 1, 2, 
3, etc., and to abstain from marking the names of those he does 
not wish to see elected. Every schoolboy who enters for a com- 
bined scholarship examination shows himself capable of this feat. 
Its political consequences also are well known. It eliminates 
‘tidal waves ’ and violent ‘ swings of the pendulum,’ and substi- 
tutes for huge homogeneous but caucus-made parties a number of 
groups that shade off from one extreme to the other. They cannot 
be ordered about by the leaders of the biggest groups and so are 
less convenient to govern with ; but they accurately reflect the 
opinion in the country. The absurdity of arguing that propor- 
tional representation would mean a succession of coalitions, and 
that coalitions cannot govern, is sufficiently confuted by the 
present situation. Also the system has some convenience even 
for party leaders ; they cannot be deprived of their job by losing 
their seats in a tidal wave. For, being the first choices of their 
parties, they are sure of election as minority representatives. 
Proportional representation has shown itself a means of political 
stability in most countries (except Germany) where it has been 
tried ; it has prevented the triumph of Socialism in Switzerland, 
and it has given Ireland ten years of breathing-space, and even 
now puts a check on De Valera. 

Secondly, the Negative Vote is deserving of mention. There 
is no reason, in the nature of things, why this should not be 
permitted, and its political effects would be very salutary. The 
negative vote means merely that a voter can vote directly against 
a candidate as well as for him, with the consequence that his vote 
cancels a positive vote. Negative votes might also be made 
transferable, like positive votes under proportional representation ; 
thus, if a bad candidate had already failed of election, the voter’s 
negative preference might be transferred to the next most 
objectionable name on the ticket. 

A system which permits a voter merely to vote for a candidate 
is too simple to express all that is in his mind. It is psycho- 
logically crude. There are psychological gradations of approval 
and disapproval which he is not allowed to express. But these 
differences could be expressed, and it would be to the public 
interest that they should be. The defective mechanism of the 
electoral laws alone stands in the way. The negative vote would 
remove some of these defects, and the transferable vote under 
proportional representation would remove another. For it 
would enable the voter to state his second and third choices as 
.well as the first. 
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I will mention next a simple little reform, which would, 
presumably, be passed by acclamation, if any Government could 
be induced to propose anything so unheard of and so sensible, 
For it would benefit all parties, and the public service as well. 
Ministers should have the right (as in many other countries) to 

address either House, whether they sat in it or not. This little 
reform would relieve the Liberal and the Labour Parties of 
frequent embarrassment in finding suitable, adequate, and trust- 
worthy spokesmen in the Lords, and would enable the Tories to 
utilise their surplus strength in that House. It would also be in 
the public interest, because it would become possible and cus- 
tomary to confer upon members of the House of Lords such public 
offices as seemed to require a Minister’s undivided attention, or 
required to be screened from the attacks and distractions of the 
Commons. 

The Reform of the House of Lords is a much bigger affair. 
Quite apart from the general desirability of constituting a real 
aristocracy, and of giving the best minds in the country an 
influence on public affairs, it is an urgent political need to con- 
struct an effective check upon such a House of Commons as we 
have under our present system. We have seen that owing to its 
mode of election it is inevitably a product, not of the considered 
opinion and political wisdom of the nation, but of a fit of electoral 
hysteria. It is never representative of the actual distribution 
of political opinion. It grossly exaggerates majorities and sup- 
presses minorities. Its majorities are artificial creations, and 
mostly the outcome of the desperate struggles of negative voters 
to rid themselves of an intolerable Government: they swing 
from one extreme to another, because the voters speedily discover 
that its successor is no better. Finally, the House of Commons is 
an unwieldy mob which would be far more businesslike if its 
numbers were halved. Altogether it is a marvel that it has not 
yet completely discredited democracy in the eyes of intelligent 
people. 

But it is no wonder that its real power is rapidly waning, and 
that it is sinking into a cumbersome machine for registering the 
decisions of any Ministry which has a ‘ safe’ majority in it. The 

- misfortune is that this Ministry is always deluded. It imagines 
that it has the support of the country and that it can retain it 
by passing good, or popular, measures. But as a matter of fact, 
whatever it does, the swing of the pendulum which generated it is 
certain to sweep it away again at the first opportunity. Hence 
no continuous or far-sighted legislation is possible on matters 
which are involved in party politics. All these evils are conse- 
quences of our grotesque system of misrepresentation. They 
jeopardise the future of parliamentary government, and indeed 
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of democracy itself. But it is easy to see how to reform them ; 
they could probably be cured by the expedients we have 
mentioned. 

But there are other evils at present afflicting us which are 
not so easy to cure. The world’s economic ills, for example, are 
not to be cured by Democracy, or Communism, or any form of 
government. No effective remedies can be applied to them till 
the masses everywhere are made to realise that they have been 
attempting economic impossibilities, and repent them of their 
folly ; at present they are still crying out for ‘ less bread and more 
taxes,’ like the mob in Lewis Carroll’s Sylvie and Bruno. 

But a complete solution of the economic problem may need 
more than a return to economic sanity. It may need more than 
the establishment of a genuine democracy, freed from frauds and 
trickery. And both may require something more, and better, 
than ‘we get at present, in the shape of human material; both 
may require a change in the policies by which this material is 
now provided. For it is a tragic fact that in all existing civilised 
societies the recruiting mechanism has gone astray. They no 
longer recruit themselves from the better, brainier, more efficient 
and successful strata of their population, which do not reproduce 
their numbers, but from the inferior, the feeble-minded and 
incapable. These are kept alive by social support, and enabled 
to multiply by social protection—at the expense of the classes 
able to pay taxes, which are becoming more and more excessive, 
because of the prodigious waste of public money on all sorts of 
social follies. So we organise ‘ baby-saving weeks ’ for the worse 
babies, instead of ‘ better babies exhibitions’! The biological 
consequence of these fatuous forms of social interference is 
inevitably the progressive deterioration of the stock. How far 
this deterioration has already gone is, for a variety of reasons, 
hard to determine. But it is not hard to predict its political 
consequences. It is rendering liberty and genuine democracy 
unworkable and a relapse into some form of despotism certain. 
It means, also, the doom of civilisation, unless an intelligent 
policy of eugenical reform can speedily be started. 


F. C. S. SCHILLER. 
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A MonTHLY SURVEY OF WoRLD AFFAIRS 


OF late attending exclusively to its own urgent private affairs, 
with scarce a glance at an extremely remote Europe, the United 
States nevertheless is more than ever dominantly integral in the 
scheme of things. Whether it likes it or not, the rest of the world 
must wait impotently upon the progress of the great American 
experiment, with all the vast issues that lie hidden in its outcome. 
And now, after a transient six months of sunny optimism, that 
outcome is clouded in doubt. Not yet is it decided whether by 
fiat President Franklin Roosevelt can effectively and permanently 
lift the American nation out of an unprecedented wreck and 
restore that prosperity of freely interchanging commodities and 
once more cumulative wealth to which its natural resources and 
the energy and intelligence of its citizens should, in theory, 
inevitably entitle it. If he can do that, many another problem 
will subside or vanish. If he cannot, if the United States is to be 
no more the financial and political Colossus of the post-war epoch, 
if manifestly and spectacularly it is to be merely the hugest ruin 
of an Occidental civilisation that has collapsed, then an Asia to 
which the West has recklessly sold its tools will assuredly essay 
its opportunity ; and the bankrupt States of Europe, all that is 
left of their financial integrity annihilated in a pejorative renewal 
of the American catastrophe, will once more be grappling for each 
other’s throats, until out of chaos once more order is born. 
Doubtless, President Roosevelt does not concern himself with 
these far-flung eventualities. For him, as an American politician, 
his job is not to stultify his election promises, and as a good 
American citizen to restore the well-being of his people in the 
shortest possible time. And now, as this is written, he is at the 
first great crisis of his task. Armed with dictatorial powers as 
the head of a revolution excogitated in the groves of Academe— 
and perhaps elsewhere behind the scenes—he finds that dictator- 
ship addressed by decree to an inherently democratic American 
people is not quite the same thing as dictatorship of the Lenin- 
Stalin model, backed by machine-guns that permit no argument, 
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Much has been done in that first new dynamic stimulus of his 
advent, a stimulus of great hope with a salutary admixture of fear 
for a dollar that might perhaps presently purchase only 50 cents’ 
worth. Something also has been done by the crowd-stampeding 
emotional ballyhoo of the Blue Eagle, and mass processions with 
200 bands and film stars in costume. But it is visibly not enough. 
Agriculturally, the farmers are still not selling their grain at a 
price commensurate with the new scale of abruptly augmented 
retail prices. Industrially, the National Recovery Act is designed 
in the first place to induce, or compel, employers to take on a 
number of workers in excess of their real requirements, as measured 
by orders in hand. These ex-unemployed, being thus newly 
endowed with purchasing power, will in due course so stimulate 
the demand for all commodities that the employers’ optimism 
will be justified. Doubtless. But who is going to supply the 
wage fund for these currently surplus employees until the returns 
come in? After four years of slump, no industry has resources 
for mere philanthropy, however laudable. The only possibility 
is loans from the banks, or from the State. But if the banks 
advance money for such a purpose, they are lending on a bet and 
not on a calculable commercial proposition. Inasmuch as the 
banking crisis of this March was caused by the American banking 
habit of lending on a bet, inasmuch as those banks given certifi- 
cates of solvency got them only on the solemn promise that they 
would never do it again, and inasmuch as members of the Federal 
Reserve System are compelled by law to demonstrate their 
soundness to the Deposit Guarantee Corporation, this hardly 
appeals tothem. They pointed out to an impatient Administra- 
tion that it is not only a bet, but a very precarious bet. There 
is a time-lag in the operation that may be fatal. Moreover, 
purchasing power is not augmenting as per schedule, retail 
business has somewhat receded from the high-point of the summer, 
and while bank deposits increased by 300,000,000 dollars between 
the abandonment of the gold standard and September 1, the 
fiduciary circulation shrank in that period by 372,000,000 dollars 
and sight-drafts by 40,000,000 dollars—despite the gigantic 
‘open-market ’ efforts of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to force credit into active circulation by the purchase of Govern- 
ment securities. The indices are not encouraging. It was all 
very well for the chairman of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to say nasty things about the banks and ‘ hoarded credit.’ 
The banks cannot be forced to lend their depositors’ money on 
ventures they believe to be unsound, unless the State accepts the 
responsibility. Nor are their genuine resources equal to the task. 
But again, if the State provides the funds, either by huge pur- 
chases of the banks’ preferred stocks or by any other method 
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which employs the banks as distributive channels, then the 
Government must clearly be represented on the banks’ directorates, 
It is a road which leads straight to the Socialists’ panacea—_ 
the crown of the Socialist edifice—nationalised banking. The 
individualist American has not yet been revolutionised that far. 

Incontestably and ominously the whole vast machine labelled 
National Recovery is slowing down on a grade which still looms 
formidably upward. Everything is working too slowly, with 
increasing friction in the parts—industrial codes, agricultural 
subsidies, public works, injection of floating credit into the 
finance markets by the traditional methods. Not 6,000,000, as 
prophesied, but approximately 2,000,000, of unemployed have 
been absorbed. Winter is close ahead, and there are still at 
least 10,000,000 without work or social assurance. If business 
does not generally maintain the advance of the first three months 
of the Roosevelt era, if there should be another ‘ stop-loss ’ crash 
in the commodity and stock markets, some of the re-employed 
2,000,000 even may have to be, in the gentle American euphemism, 
‘let out.’ Also, Rooseveltism has stimulated not only business, 
it has stimulated an organised social unrest. Under the codes, 
labour has for the first time glimpsed a possibility of power. 
The employers have also glimpsed it. Hence Mr. Ford’s defiant 
refusal to sign (with a concomitant loss of prestige to the new 
dictatorship), hence General Johnson’s prolonged difficulty in 
devising a code acceptable to the coal industry after his difficulties 
with the oil and steel industries, hence on the other side an 
imminent nation-wide coal strike in addition to all the other 
strikes of labour resentfully asserting that it is not getting its 
share of the New Deal. Hence also the significant ultimatum of 
Mr. Green, President of the American Federation of Labour, that 
the codes must be revised to make them ‘ mean more to the mass 
of the people,’ that organised labour must be granted shorter 
hours than already prescribed under the codes in operation, and 
that if there were still 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 unemployed at the 
beginning of winter, the labour movement could not guarantee 
‘stability.’ In gloomy antiphone to this, Mr. Richberg, General 
Johnson’s right-hand man, declared that if there were not a 
better understanding of the labour provisions of the National 
Recovery Administration, ‘a war between various groups of 
employers and employees would involve all the people of America.’ 
‘ Unless something is done,’ said Senator Harrison, the inflationist 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, in mid-September, 
‘ the whole recovery program is in danger.’ 

Perhaps by the time this appears something will already have . 
been done. Mr. Roosevelt may have used his powers to launch 
unmitigated inflation, and not only double the amount in existence 
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of a devaluated currency, but enormously increase its velocity of 
circulation in the anguished dread that inflation rarely stops at 
the first dose. The whole of the agricultural area is clamouring 
for it ; the farmers have nothing to lose except the mortgages they 
owe. It is freely asserted that if President Roosevelt does not 
do it himself, Congress will do it over his head when it meets in 
January ; and it is unlikely that President Roosevelt will permit 
himself to be so forestalled by a Congress he has practically put 
into cold storage but which would thus jump out, very much on 
its feet again and all set for a revolt against the dictatorship of a 
‘brain-trust ’ personified in the business partner of Mr. Barney 
Baruch. The President is understood not to wish direct inflation. 
But the National Recovery machine has got to go forward, even if 
it needs a charge of dynamite to do it. And if inflation comes, 
what then? Certainly a frenzied speculation. Very possibly a 
concurrent depreciation of sterling, and a currency war for the 
export markets, with all that will imply in the readjustment of 
values all over the world. Not for nothing is Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald suddenly endeavouring to arrange at least a partial 
resuscitation of the World Economic Conference in November. 
The American action would release forces of which we have as yet 
had no experience and can only guess: at—perhaps too pessimisti- 
cally, perhaps not. Just now there must be singularly few people 
who envy Mr. Franklin Roosevelt his job, 

In addition to this overwhelming preoccupation, the Cuban 
affair did not after all neatly and satisfactorily end with the 
disappearance of President Machado and the substitution of 
President de Cespedes, under the benevolent management of 
Mr. Sumner Welles. President de Cespedes was at once himself 
blown up by another insurrection. The United States is amiably 
disinterested in the internal affairs of an independent Cuba so long 
as it does nothing to the detriment of the American interests which 
own the island. Within limits the Cubans can play politics as 
much as they please. But in this case the insurgent Cubans were 
not playing politics within the limits. A medley of negroid races 
reduced to economic serfdom, with a surface froth of turbulent 
students finding no employment for their newly acquired educa- 
tion, it appeared they were authentically in revolt against the 
tutelage of the United States, annulment of the celebrated Platt 
Amendment prominent in their programme, with who knows what 
to follow. 

More than any other part of the world, Latin America is 
infected with the bacillus Bo!shevismus, and to the red-shot minds 
of its proletariat and its students imperialist capitalism is precisely 
incarnated in the United States. Not only the $1,000,000,000 of 
American capital in Cuba (with another $1,000,000,000 of annual 
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trade) is at stake ; there is very much more in the various South 
American countries, capital that, to say the least of it, has been 
very much jeopardised by the divers pinkish revolutions—none of 
them pro-American—which have occurred in the recent past. 
Moreover, Cuba is the most convenient key to the Atlantic end of 
the Panama Canal; and before long the Panama Canal may be 
urgently needed for military purposes. Thus it was not surprising 
that some forty American warships were promptly concentrated 
on the Cuban scene. But the Argentine Government gave a polite 
hint that intervention would be badly viewed in South American 
countries, and as the United States has been cherishing sanguine 
hopes of a revival of its South American trade (the only great 
potential market outside China) as a consequence of the forth- 
coming Pan-American Conference in Montevideo in December, the 
hint was effective. The Ambassadors of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
and Mexico met President Roosevelt in conference, and thereafter 
President Roosevelt announced a three-point programme of which 
the second and third points were—(2) the United States has 
absolutely no desire to intervene and is seeking every means to 
avoid intervention ; (3) the key of American policy in regard to 
Cuba is that Cuba shall obtain quickly a Government of its own 
choosing and one capable of maintaining order. Preferably, the 
United States will wait for another little ‘ autonomous ’ revolution, 
of less unpleasantly scarlet hue—unless, deplorably, things should 
go from bad to worse, whereat the American-Cuban sugar interests 
will rejoice. 

Annoying as the Cuban affair might be, it is but a triviality 
compared to the major international crisis gathering into 
imminence in the long-distance view of the statesman, but as yet 
nothing to worry about to the man in the street. The United 
States and Japan are now plainly and definitely girding them- 
selves for a conflict inevitable unless there should be another 
earthquake. While the United States, abandoning economy 
programmes, is building up to the Treaty limits in all haste, 
Japan not only does likewise, but talks impudently about a 
legitimate equality, as a consequence of her necessary protection 
of Manchukuo. In these past two years, thanks to the devastating 
effect of the ‘ depression ’ in the United States, Japan has enjoyed 
all the benefits of a successful war with America without having 
had to fight it. But the United States is still there, one day to be 
reckoned with. From the Japanese point of view there will 
perhaps be no time so favourable as the near future. Economi- 
cally unsound though the actual position of Japan may be, 
nevertheless her cut-price raids on the international markets, 
including even those of South America, have put her in funds 
to an extent that protective measures in other countries may 
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presently not permit. Her strategists are positive of winning any 
war fought in the western Pacific, when American forces accom- 
panied by an unwieldy armada of storeships must cross 6000 
miles of ocean, in which the Caroline and Marshall Islands form a 
defile of 1000 miles for submarine and torpedo ambush ; they 
may be wrong, but that is what they think. Meantime, at home 
social unrest threatens from a Red left, and a Fascist right is 
arising in vehemently patriotic reaction. 

General Araki, the ‘ Mussolini’ of Japan, not yet openly 
overturning its pseudo-democracy, recently made himself the 
spokesman of the army which was so naughty and so unamenable 
to the discipline of its own Government at Shanghai and in 
Manchuria before Manchuria was Manchukuo. He-demanded the 
immediate bringing up to date of the equipment for national 
defence and intensive preparation for a naval armament race 
following the non-renewal of the present treaties in 1935 (or 
perhaps their earlier denunciation), to be financed by virtually 
a forced loan on industry and commerce of x million yen; 
‘ financial considerations,’ said General Araki, ‘do not matter.’ 
It was blandly and officially announced by the War Office spokes- 
man that General Araki’s proposals do mot mean a military 
dictatorship. Quite the contrary. ‘Parties have lost their 
power because they have lost the confidence of the people, but 
the army will only exercise its influence legitimately and within 
the bounds of the Constitution.’ The Japanese, of course, 
notoriously always say exactly what they mean. Observers on 
the spot predict the establishment before the end of the year of a 
new régime resembling the German pre-war system (there are 
very close relations between Germany and Japan just now), in 
which the Chancellor governed without dependence on parties. 
Following the announcement, Count Uchida, the Foreign Minister, 
handed in his resignation and was succeeded by Mr. Koki Hirota, 
a personal friend of General Araki. It is perhaps not impossible 
that General Araki may exchange his present status of Minister 
of War for that of Chancellor, and thus keep the Constitution 
intact. 

General Araki, who began life humbly as a clerk in a sauce 
factory and is certainly a remarkable personality, is the mystic 
protagonist of ‘Koto’: the ‘ Royal Way ’—strict discipline at 
home and expansion abroad, including the ‘ liberation ’ of India, 
with dreams of an ultimate Japanese Empire wielding sovereignty 
over all Asia. His mysticism is of the Hitler brand. Oddly 
enough, there is a movement in China, disgusted with Westernism 
which has brought no good, towards him. His advent to dicta- 
torial power would not necessarily mean an immediate war with 
America. He might merely press from Manchukuo into Mongolia, 
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disdainful of Soviet Russia, or call the Russian bluff by seizing 
Vladivostok. (It is immaterial that the two Powers have just 
concluded a new pact.) An advance from Manchukuo, at the 
expense of China, is in any case probable while the going is still 
good. But, as before remarked, the United States is still there, 
and a war might do more for the National Recovery Act than all 
the decrees of General Johnson. Certainly, Japan sees a Japanese- 
American war as a not-distant inevitability. So does the American 
Administration. A problem that is worrying it is whether Soviet 
Russian assistance would be of the value recently suggested by 
the Soviet diplomatists in London and elsewhere. It seems 
probable that the entourage of the President is more than favour- 
able to recognition of the Soviet Government, and for more 
reasons than one; indeed, there are those who speak of it 
as virtually an accomplished fact waiting only for announce- 
ment ; and meantime the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
is to grant the Amtorg a little loan of from $50,000,000 to 
$75,000,000, to be spent in cotton, steel, copper, etc. But, as 
the estimable Mr. Ramsay MacDonald remarked after some 
intimate experience of Moscow, and as doubtless Washington is 
aware, “ he who sups with the devil needs a long spoon.’ 

France also may remember this truth in due course, despite 
the present ecstasy of supplanting Germany in the tenebrous 
favours of the Soviet camarilla. That ecstasy is indeed somewhat 
locally confined to the official sphere. When M. Herriot returned 
from his mutually effusive honeymoon in Moscow he was received 
by that section of the French people which could obtain admission 
to the railway station in a manner which constrained him to a 
precipitate retreat, and a locked railway compartment to his 
mayoralty of Lyons. The French people have an enduring, and 
perhaps in this case again justifiable, obsession about Russian 
loans. However, what the French people think does not matter 
to the Second International dirigeants who rule their destiny. 
Following upon the ‘ unofficial’ visit of M. Herriot, the entirely 
official M. Cot, Minister for Aviation, flew to Moscow to demon- 
strate to Stalin & Co. how much better French planes are than 
German ones. But it does not yet seem that France can be 
entirely sure that Moscow has really done with the now more 
than ever execrable Hitlerite Germany. There are rumours 
that, despite everything, German experts are still ‘ essential’ 
in Soviet munition industries, and are discreetly remaining. 
Nor is there any sign of Soviet preparation for war against 
Germany, though Moscow would doubtless view benignantly, 
and assist with stores paid for in French credits, a Polish 
conflict with the Drittes Reich; hence Stalin’s little secret 
chat with Marshal Pilsudski. Soviet war preparations seem to 
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be entirely confined to the Far East, for the benefit of the 
Americans. 

It is beginning to look as if all those varied elements which for 
good reason dislike the Nazi régime have decided that it must 
speedily be annihilated, and that France is the designated instru- 
ment. Visibly a hostile ring is forming around the Third Reich. 
The Socia]’st papers of the world no longer vindictively denounce 
French miliiarism ; their fulminations are reserved for the 
Germany they once so loved. The representatives of world 
Jewry in conference, overcoming previous hesitations, declared 
outright war (merely economic, of course) on the ungrateful 
Vaterland for which Jewry did so much, if somewhat monopo- 
listically, and announced an appeal to the League of Nations. 
If the case of Professor Einstein, allegedly condemned to death by 
a Nazi secret society and protected by a picturesque and much- 
photographed armed guard, failed to arouse quite the poignant 
sympathy intended, nevertheless in general the world propaganda 
against Nazidom is proving formidably and ubiquitously effective ; 
in Britain and the United States Hitler has become a haunting 
bogey and by no means only in parlour-Bolshevist or Semitic 
circles. And the French people are abundantly treated, in ‘ inter- 
nationally ’ controlled cinema-houses, to very alarming news-reel 
pictures of militant young Germany that were until this year 
systematically withheld from them. The conviction is growing in 
France that the only way to deal with this affrightingly dangerous 
Germany is to jump on it while there is yet time. A war 
mentality, reluctant but resigned to evident necessity, is taking 
hold. There are stories everywhere of the great automobile 
firms working overtime on Government orders. The affair is 
perhaps scheduled for next autumn. 

Meantime, the internal condition of France grows no easier. 
Everyone is waiting for October and the apparently insoluble 
problem of the budget deficit. Will that mean departure from the 
gold standard and a further devaluation of the franc? Increas- 
ingly, Frenchmen believe so, and are buying and hoarding gold, 
in the faith that gold will still remain valuable though no country 
uses it as a basis of currency and credit. The Press has cease@® 
to rhapsodise about the glories of ‘sane money,’ and, though 
prolific in jeers at the American experiment, sometimes allows it 
to be inferred that a renewed collapse of the dollar might entail 
something happening to the franc. L’Information even recently 
published the heretical truth that living was much cheaper in the 
non-gold countries, and that there was the explanation of the 
complete disappearance of the French tourist trade. The 
agricultural situation is still bad despite the Government efforts 
at an artificially high price for wheat ; with barns full of an 
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unusually abundant crop, the farmers find it impossible to sell, 
and internal wheat consumption has ominously decreased with the 
continuously shrinking purchasing power of the nation. The 
International Wheat Conference, while perhaps postponing for 
two years a yet more drastically cut-throat competition, achieved 
nothing of permanent value. 

Southward, France has cocked an interested eye in the 
direction of Spain. The Socialist Sefor Azana has fallen and been 
replaced by the merely Radical Sefior Lerroux, a politician of the 
old school. It is evidence of the disgust of the Spanish people for 
the Kerensky régime (with Bela Kun in the background) under 
which for two years they have suffered. In a country flaming 
with the arson of agricultural estates, and a quiescent police 
toleration of Socialist and Communist violence, a distinct swing 
to the Right is gathering force, and the next general election might 
overthrow the republic as now constituted, just as the monarchy 
was overthrown, if Spanish elections are ever again to have that 
power. But it may not come to an election. A Communist 
coup d’ état may advisedly forestall it and establish a Red dictator- 
ship. France’s only concern is that Spain shall remain in the 
impotence to which she has been reduced. Meanwhile one may 
note, in a world ringing with the outrages inflicted upon German 
‘ progressives’ and Jews, the complete silence which veils the 
miseries of the unfortunate Spaniards. 

In the little affair of the Anschluss neither France nor Germany 
is prospering. Mussolini has very neatly played his cards. Dr. 
Dollfuss, enjoying the support both of the Jews and of the 
Vatican, startled everybody by making an alliance with Prince 
Starhemberg, of the Heimwehr private army, and proclaiming 
a Fascist State on the Italian model—incidentally infuriating 
the hitherto dominant Socialists of Vienna, whose trade unions 
he explicitly menaced with extinction. Instantly two of his 
lieutenants divergently disavowed him, and some verbal modi- 
fication may be necessary without serious alteration of the fact. 
The next step is to bring about the effective union with Hungary 
which will re-create a viable Danubian State in a customs union 
with Italy, to which Mussolini has promised the free use of 
Trieste, paralysed and poverty-stricken since the loss of its 
pre-war hinterland. General Gémbis has accepted an invitation 
for himself and the Hungarian Ministers of the Interior and of 
Agriculture to a hunting party with Dr. Dollfuss and Prince 
Starhemberg on the ex-imperial estates early in October, where 
doubtless the Magyar reluctance to play a merely secondary réle 
will be discussed and appeased. In the meantime, the Hungarian 
Foreign Minister, M. de Kanya, came to Paris to explain matters 
as best he could and ask France not to be angry about it. He is 
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to be followed by General Gémbiés himself, who recently made a 
personal agreement with Herr Hitler not to permit the Hapsburg 
restoration which France had for a moment more or less seriously 
dallied with ; doubtless he also will explain how innocuous it all 
is. One of the most complicated pieces of intrigue in all recent 
history is coming to a conclusion. The Italian solution, should 
it materialise, as seems almost certain, while ending the menace 
of a forcible absorption of Austria by Germany, nevertheless also 
ends the French scheme for a Danubian system wherein Czecho- 
Slovakia and Jugoslavia would be very much the dominant 
partners. Mussolini will have advanced the power and prestige 
of Italy one step further. Heir of the Risorgimento, in an ironic 
reversal of the ancient conditions he will have re-created an 
Austrian Empire existing by the imperial grace of Italy. Neither 
Mazzini nor Garibaldi could have imagined such an outcome. 

The dangers of war on the German frontiers are for the 
moment entirely one-sided. Germany is an ebullient pot that 
has not yet reached the stage of boiling over. Save for making 
faces and uttering radio-catcalls at Dr. Dollfuss, and giving the 
young Nazis the pleasure of seeing themselves so imposingly 
numerous at the Nuremberg rally, the Hitler Government has 
been doing nothing spectacular. Dr. Gibbels, the Minister for 
Propaganda, announces that ‘ the whole nation is now enclosed 
in the iron clasp of the National-Socialist organisation,’ with a 
broad hint that the final liquidation of the old quasi-autonomous 
federal States is a matter of the near future. Also, Dr. Gébbels 
is launching a great propaganda campaign ‘ to keep the move- 
ment in living touch with the people’; during the next two 
months 150,000 meetings will tell the German people how lucky 
they are. What is more, with winter ahead and some 6,000,000 
unemployed, a gigantic scheme to ensure that no Aryan-German 
shall be cold or hungry is announced. On the first Sunday of 
every month the Mittagessen of every German is to consist merely 
of one dish costing 50 pfennig, and the resultant saving is to go 
to the Winter Help Fund. Not only that, but there will be a 
compulsory and universal levy on all wages and salaries; the 
workman is to contribute the value of one hour’s work per month, 
the Association of Civil Servants and the Association of Clerks 
will arrange for a percentage deduction from salaries ; provision 
dealers are to state the amount in kind they will give, and food- 
cards against it will be distributed. Persons with banking 
accounts are advised to sign a banker’s order for regular monthly 
contributions ; they will each month then receive a diversely 
coloured shield, inscribed ‘ Wir helfen,’ in immunity from per- 
suasive door-to-door collections. It is all very patriotic, but it 
is hardly the millennium of Nazi dreams last March. 
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In fact, a serious financial crisis is looming ahead. The 
Reichsbank has a more or less imminent liability of 5,000,000,000 
reichsmarks on account of guarantees for public works schemes, 
crisis credits, Russian trade credits, and the enormous subsidies 
to the great landowners which Hitler has not yet dared to touch. 
Trade is shrinking, the currency circulation has diminished by 
500,000,000 reichsmarks since March, bank and savings bank 
deposits are diminishing, and income tax returns have fallen 
seriously. The industries which undoubtedly show improvement 
are directly or indirectly armament industries, aircraft, chemical, 
metallurgical. Pari passu with the French, the automobile in- 
dustry is working overtime—with the exception of the huge 
Opel works, owned by General Motors, which is significantly on 
short time (where are those three billion dollars which a plethori- 
cally wealthy America loaned or invested in Germany in the gay 
glad years before the crash?) In foreign payments, of course, 
Germany has already established a moratorium which shows no 
signs of ending, but it is difficult to see how the internal payments 
are going to be met. Despite the average German’s horror of 
another inflation, and the sternly purist Dr. Schacht at the 
Reichsbank to say ‘ No,’ it would seem that after all it cannot be 
avoided. When a Government has no money, and cannot borrow 
any (it would be a pleasant spectacle to see Herr Hitler going round 
hat in hand to the Warburgs, the Kuhn Loebs, ef al.), it must 
perforce make some. But the’ Nazis say very little about their 
financial situation. Whatever the Reichsbank book-keeping, 
they continue to lend the farmers as much or more money than 
they want. At all costs the Reich must be rendered self-sufficient 
in foodstuffs. There might be another blockade. If only they 
could be sure of England ! 

Politically, Great Britain has been having a dullish time, while 
complacently registering its improved trade position thanks to 
tariffs and depreciated sterling—with only the bugbear of a 
further American depreciation like a cloud on the horizon. The 
Government has had to prepare for probably the last appearance 
on any stage of the moribund Disarmament Conference ; there is 
no longer the same ‘ idealistic’ insistence on France stripping 
herself of weapons before a resurgent Germany; and the new 
American- Japanese naval rivalry makes it a little difficult for the 
United States to insist on the further extinction of British naval 
power—which is a load off the British mind. There is the serious 
matter of Japanese trade competition, which is making ‘ Swaraj ’ 
Hindu mill-owners think more kindly of a British connexion which 
may restrict it, particularly as they are reasonably sure of always 
being able to undercut the British products. At Toronto the 
British Commonwealth Relations Conference has been having a 
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friendly pow-wow as to exactly where they stand in the Empire. 
The general consensus of the Canadian speakers was that Canadians 
had no interest anywhere outside Canada, that the United States 
fleet gave Canada greater protection than the British Fleet could 
do (and therefore they saw no reason to pay into a Commonwealth 
defence fund), and that good relations with the United States was 
the prime essential. To which Australia (recently a little nervous 
about the Northern Territories and Australian defence generally, 
and thinking also about wheat exports), and New Zealand in the 
same orbit, demurred with some remarks about Canadian selfish- 
ness. But the South African delegates stood up for the Canadians, 
saying that an extensive body of South African opinion shared 
their views—to some extent evidenced by the recent granting of 
an annual subsidy of £150,000 to Italian steamship lines for no 
other visible purpose than to make the existence of the British 
lines more difficult. The Hindu delegate of course insisted that 
India could not make a full contribution to world peace unless 
given full Dominion status. Save that it gave some of the far- 
journeying delegates a chance to junket amid Canadian scenery, 
the Conference seems to be without importance. 

What may yet be an event of real importance, however, was 
the sudden decease of King Feisal in Switzerland. Under Feisal’s 
deft statecraft Iraq has been held for the British and himself at a 
minimum expense to the British Government, and with consider- 
able benefit to Iraq. In fact, without the British, Feisal would 
not have had a kingdom at all, and Iraq would have been a ‘ no 
man’s land’ of warring tribes. Long ago Feisal, summarily 
evicted from Damascus by the French, and with Ibn Sa’ud chasing 
his relatives from the Hedjaz, realised that a Pan-Arabian empire 
was a premature dream. Without perhaps too ardently loving 
the British, who to be sure had not dealt very honestly with him 
in the past, he settled down to make the best of what was un- 
deniably a very fair second-best. While being as Iraqian as he 
could, he never forgot that he was there by grace of the British 
Air Force. Nevertheless, even in Iraq a militant and at least 
partially fanatic nationalism has arisen, recently furiously 
inflamed by the sentimental British reaction to the massacre of 
Assyrians who were after all only Christian dogs, and annoying 
dogs at that. The fact that Iraq is a full-fledged member of the 
League of Nations, and that the League promptly announced that 
it was going to look into this purely private matter, did not make 
things easier for anyone. The Kurdish troops who attended to 
the extermination were rapturously received as national heroes 
by the Iraqian people on their return. King Feisal, who in the 
last resort was himself an Arab and a Moslem, perhaps privately 
sympathised with those stalwarts of the Koran ; at any rate, he 
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at first contumaciously refused to await the return of the British 
representative, flying post-haste to Baghdad to convey the pained 
remonstrances of the British Government. But the British 
Government became imperative. King Feisal was constrained 
to postpone his cure in Switzerland and have a more or less 
satisfactory explanation with Sir Francis Humphrys before taking 
the journey which ended in his death. Immediately a new set of 
factors came into play. The new King, Ghazi I., is twenty-one 
years old and reputedly a passionate nationalist. Should he 
continue the prudently realistic policy of his father, steering a long- 
distance course amid all manner of reefs and quicksands, all will 
be peaceful. But the elements which surround him are no 
guarantee of that state of things. Censure by the League of 
Nations might—almost assuredly would—provoke an explosion. 
The attitude of Great Britain towards Iraq is much the same as 
the attitude of the United States towards Cuba. So long as 
British interests are safeguarded, the Iraqians can play politics 
as much as they like. But those British interests are of supreme 
importance. Not only is the Iraq-Haifa pipe-line almost com- 
pleted (with the creation of a great port at Haifa as a subsidiary), 
but the British urgently desire to double the pipe-line with a 
railway from Haifa to Baghdad. This will further strengthen 
Imperial communications, and still further lessen the dependence 
on the Suez Canal. The Iraqian Government has hitherto flatly 
refused to permit that railway. They are not interested in British 
Imperial Communications. They see in it merely a convenience 
for the speedy arrival of British troops in Baghdad, should the 
occasion arise. They ask, more and more insistently, whether 
Iraq is independent or not. That question may have to be 
answered. The position in India being what it is, it is not a 
question which the British Government would like to have to 
answer just now. 

The Indian problem indeed, if it is ever safe to prophesy 
anything, is going to keep the British Government busy all 
autumn. A predominantly Conservative British Parliament may 
even, in a final choice, decide that it is better to keep India than 
to keep Mr. Baldwin. In that event, Mr. Gandhi and the Con- 
gress leaders, recently exchanging letters to assure each other how 
fearsomely revolutionary and Communist they are, will have to do 
their worst. The immortal Mr, Mantalini could alone supply the 
appropriate comment. 

F. BRITTEN AUSTIN. 
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THE CRISIS IN IRAQ 


TuE sudden death of King Feisal on September 8 in Switzerland 
marks a turning-point in the history of Iraq not less decisive than 
his coronation. He brought to his high position few advantages 
except those of birth : his father had few, and his brothers almost 
none, of his high qualities, and he was almost unknown in Iraq 
until after the war. In industry and intelligence, in political 
leadership, and in the use of ‘ constitutional’ methods among 
peoples better accustomed to the arbitrament of the sword, he was 
in many respects the ideal Oriental monarch of the twentieth 
century. It is unlikely that any other possible candidate to the 
throne of Iraq could have succeeded, as he did, in retaining and, 
on the whole, strengthening his position without an open breach 
with the British Government on whom he depended for support 
and without appealing to the strong racial instincts of his subjects. 

The pivot of the Constitution of Iraq is the King, who chooses 
his own Ministers and nominates all the members of the powerful 
Senate. King Feisal exercised all his powers ; he managed suc- 
cessive Cabinets with such skill that the evils of party government 
never took root. The periodical elections, based on adult male 
suffrage through electoral colleges, were handled with equal skill. 
His failure to restrain the impetuous nationalism of his Arab 
followers and, in consequence, to secure the allegiance of his 
Kurdish and Assyrian subjects was due to no want of goodwill or 
understanding, but rather to the inherent difficulties of a situa- 
tion created partly by the circumstances which led to the estab- 
lishment of the Iragi State, and partly (as we shall presently 
learn in India) to the unsuitability of electoral systems in countries 
where racial. or communal differences are acute. In such countries 
majority rule is synonymous with internal dissensions and open 
violence. 

Few Oriental monarchs have been able to command, as did 
King Feisal, the whole-hearted loyalty and unbroken support of 
his European advisers. Their belief in him and their admiration 
for his qualities is the measure of the support which, in happier 
circumstances, he might have gained from the non-Arab races, 
Kurdish and Christian, in the northern part of his kingdom. It 
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was in the management of these communities that he failed, and 
his last days were darkened by the realisation of the fact, for 
within a few weeks of his departure from this country all Europe 
was startled, and shocked, by the news of the cold-blooded 
massacre of many hundreds of Assyrians in Iraq during the first 
weeks of August. What actually occurred must remain obscure 
until an impartial inquiry has been opened on the spot by some 
neutral authority appointed by the League. The Assyrians them- 
selves, in a statement despatched from Iraq before the massacre, 
claim that they were told by British officials on July 11 that if 
they were not satisfied with what the Iraqi Government was doing 
for them they would do well to leave Iraq. A thousand men under 
Malik Yaku decided to do so and entered Syria on July 30, in the 
belief that the French authorities would receive them. They 
were followed by a further large band. The Government of 
Iraq had not expected such a move and despatched troops to 
intercept further refugees : fighting followed on August 5, with a 
loss, according to the official Press bulletin, of twenty Arabs and 
ninety-five Assyrians. The Arabic Press declared that three Arab 
officers had been captured by the Assyrians and burned alive. 
It was a lie (they had met their death by the overturning of an 
armoured car), but it served to inflame racial passions which were 
fanned by a public parade of the dead and wounded Arab soldiers. 
Such Assyrian leaders as remained in Mosul were now deported : 
British advisers had already gone to Baghdad by order of the 
Arab Government, lest they should be tempted to intervene. 
American missionaries in the vicinity had been required to with- 
draw some time before. Panic supervened. The Assyrians 
desired only to leave Iraq for Syria. The Iraqi Government were 
determined to prevent them. In isolated villages Assyrian men, 
women, and children were murdered by Kurds, paid and armed by 
the Iraqi Government, and their poor belongings stolen. Some 
forty Assyrian villages were burned. Some Assyrians fled into 
Turkey, and were, it is said, shot down on arrival. But it was at 
the village of Semel that the climax was reached. From 350 
to 400 disarmed men, women, and children were here murdered 
in cold blood on their enforced return from the Syrian frontier at 
Faish Khabur. In the words of a British eye-witness: ‘I saw 
and heard many horrible things in the Great War, but what I saw 
in Semel is beyond human imagination.’ To this testimony should 
be added that of an American resident in Mosul: ‘ Kurds and 
Arabs, on whom the Government is putting the blame for killing 
the Assyrians, have saved hundreds of women and children from 
the hands of the Iraqi army.’ Against this must be cited the 
communiqué issued by the Iraqi Legation in London on August 18, 
which read as follows : 
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No massacre has taken place in any part of Iraq, and it is very well 
known that about 1300 armed Assyrians crossed the Iraqi frontier to 
Syria without the Iraqi Government’s knowledge, and, after a few days, 
forced their way back into Iraqi territory by killing frontier guards and 
causing loss of life. It is quite obvious that the Iraqi forces should deal 
with them, and the result was there were casualties on both sides. This 
does not mean massacre at all, but fighting between rebels and Government 
forces. No women, children, or disarmed men of the relatives of the rebels 
have suffered at all. 

The only possible comment is that of the late M. Paul Cambon : 
‘The manners and customs of nations are independent of diplo- 
matic conventions.’ 

We are told that the massacre was ordered by one Bekir 
Sidky Bey, who commanded the Iraqi forces in the Mosul area, 
and had himself ordered the shooting of twelve unarmed prisoners. 
King Feisal, who had kept to his bed during the trouble and 
declared his intention of leaving for Europe a few days later, 
promised an inquiry. His Cabinet retorted by giving the peccant 
commander immediate promotion to the rank of pasha and a 
public reception of unparalleled magnificence. In the circum-, 
stances we need not be surprised at the sequel, as reported 
by The Times correspondent on September 15: ‘ King Feisal’s 
departure for Europe this morning attracted very little atten- 
tion. Members of the Cabinet saw him off, but there were not 
more than fifty people at the aerodrome.’ The situation was, in 
fact, beyond the control of a sick man: he could but leave it to 
his Ministers to face, with the assistance of such counsel as they 
might be disposed to accept from the British Embassy, which, as 
the mouthpiece of the British Government (and for other reasons), 
cannot divest itself of responsibility for the tragedy. The Iraqi 
army is provided by His Majesty’s Government with a British 
Military Mission. Their feelings may be imagined. I am assured 
that considerations of discipline and military law alone have 
prevented them from resigning as a body. Their protest is on 
record. 

The history of modern Iraq, one of the succession States of 
the dismembered Turkish Empire, began with the occupation of 
Basrah by the armed forces of the British Crown in November 
1914. Its birth was foreshadowed on January 8, 1918, by the 
twelfth of President Wilson’s fourteen points, declaring that ‘ the 
nationalities now under Turkish rule should be assured of an 
undoubted security of life, and an absolutely unmolested oppor- 
tunity of autonomous development.’ Great Britain and France 
undertook to give effect to this stipulation when, on November 30, 
1918, they declared that ‘the end which France and Great 
Britain have in view . . . is the complete and definite liberation 
of the peoples so long oppressed by the Turks and the establish- 
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ment of national Governments and Administrations drawing their 
authority from the initiative and free choice of indigenous popu- 
lations. . . .” 

The ‘ peoples ’ and ‘ nationalities ’ concerned in Iraq included 
2,000,000 Arabs (of whom the majority were Shiahs), 500,000 
Kurds, 80,000 Jews, 60,000 Christians (of whom 40,000 were of 
Assyrian nationality), 38,000 Turks, and 26,000 Yazidis. The 
Jews, the Turks, and Chaldean Christians have little sense of 
nationality: they live, as separate communities, amongst the 
Arab population. The case of the Kurds and Assyrians is very 
different. They are hillmen, as different in race from the Arabs 
of the plain as Scotch Highlanders from Greeks. They speak 
tongues which are wholly unrelated to Arabic. In appearance, in 
habit, by temperament, and by race they more nearly resemble 
‘ Nordic’ Europeans than Arabs. They have been repeatedly 
promised autonomous institutions consistent with the declara- 
tions already quoted. The unratified Tready of Sévres made 
specific provision (Articles 62-64) for local autonomy for pre- 
dominantly Kurdish areas, with full safeguards for the protection 
of Assyro-Chaldeans, both in Turkey and in what is now Iraq, 
and the fullest publicity was given to these proposals. 

During I919-1920 a scheme for settling the Assyrians as a 
national unit in lands, then vacant, in the northern and north- 
eastern boundaries of Iraq was prepared. Only the sanction of 
the British Government was needed. It was not forthcoming, 
‘ pending the conclusion of peace with Turkey.’ The oppor- 
tunity did not recur. Peace tarried, and the British Government 
proceeded to organise Iraq as a unitary State under an Arab king, 
the problem of Kurdistan and the Assyrians being put aside for 
subsequent settlement. For some years Kurdistan gave little 
trouble ; it was administered, not by Arab officials, but by British 
political officers. The Arab Government was kept in the back- 
ground, and few Kurds seriously believed that the day would come 
when they would be placed beneath the heel of the despised and 
hated Arab, nor could the Christians be made to believe it. 

The 25,000 Assyrians who in 1918 reached the British refugee 
camp at Baquba from Turkey and Persia were driven out of their 
homes by the Turks as a direct consequence of the attempt made 
by the Russians and by the British military authorities (under the 
instructions of the Eastern Committee of the War Cabinet) to 
make use of them against their Turkish lords. The proposal did 
not originate in and was not approved by local political officials, 
who in Mesopotamia had studiously avoided using the local Arab 
population against the Turks. It resulted in the creation of 
another minority problem which need never have arisen. It 


served to harden the heart of the Turks and to strengthen their 
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resolve to eliminate, once and for all, all non-Turkish minorities 
within their boundaries by a renewal of those methods of mas- 
sacre, torture, and starvation by which, as recently as 1929, the 
Turks proclaimed themselves anew as the most savage of living 
races. The enlistment of Armenians and Lebanese Christians 
by the French authorites in Syria had somewhat similar results, 
but it seems destined to bring about in the near future an effective 
and desirable equilibrium between the Christian and Muslim 
communities in French mandated territory. 

Having once embarked on this policy of Divide et impera,? 
‘that cunning old motto,’ as Bacon calls it, we found it difficult 
to abandon. The Assyrians are good fighting men: from 1919 
onwards they performed invaluable service first with the British 
Army, which they saved from utter disaster in 1920,” and later 
as an integral part of the defence forces of Iraq under selected 
British officers controlled by the High Commissioner. They gave 
their services freely, not to the Arab, but to the British Govern- 
ment, in the hope that a measure of justice would some day be 
vouchsafed to them. We had used them so freely against Turks, 
Arabs, and Kurds alike that it is not a matter of surprise that the 
Turkish and Iraqi Governments have shown little inclination to 
co-operate in settling them as a homogeneous unit. The outbreak 
of Assyrian levies at Kirkuk in 1926, when several harmless shop- 
keepers were murdered, has not been forgotten, and the memory 
still rankles. 

Between I919 and 1923 a large number of Assyrians with 
official approval and assistance returned to the ancestral valleys 
in the Hakkiari district, the sovereignty of which was under dis- 
cussion at Geneva between Turkey and Great Britain, which 
claimed it for Iraq. In June 1924 the Turkish Vali of Hakkiari 
attempted to enter the area on an official tour, but was ambushed 
by the Tkhuma clan and taken prisoner. An attempt to enter the 
area from the west was more successful, in spite of British resist- 
ance, and in September Turkish forces reached the ‘ no-man’s 
land ’ where the Assyrians had settled, and burnt and plundered 
their villages, with the result that about 8000 of them fled south- 
ward into Anglo-Iraqi occupied territory and arrived as refugees 
at Amadiyeh. 

Thus was undone the work accomplished three years earlier ; 
for the result of the League inquiry, held the following year, was 
to allot to Turkey the greater part of the territory the Assyrians 
had been inhabiting. The decision of the League Council, in 

1 Our strategic aerodromes in Iraq are being guarded by Assyrian levies, for 
the simple reason that the Royal Air Force well know that they cannot trust the 
Iraqi army to do so, and British troops would cost too much money. 

* See my Mesopotamia : A Clash of Loyalties, 1929, p. 291 ; Sir A. Haldane, 
The Insurrection in Mesopotamia, 1922, p. 247. 
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the words of Mr. Amery, ‘ falsified the assumptions on which 
previous attempts to solve the problem had been based, and made 
it necessary to examine the whole problem de novo.’ The League 
Commission appears to have assumed that the Assyrians would 
sooner or later find their way back to their homes in the Hak- 
kiari country, even though it was included in Turkish territory, 
and it made recommendations for their protection; but what 
actually happened was that Turkey flatly refused to allow them 
to return—in fact, the deportations carried out by the Turks in 
the frontier districts with ruthless severity in the autumn of 1925 
effectually extinguished any immediate prospect of the Assyrians 
returning to live under Turkish rule, and later on the Iraqi Govern- 
ment was informed, in June 1928, that any Assyrians attempting 
to enter Turkey would be arrested and punished. 

The Assyrian problem, as it now exists, is thus largely of our 
own creation, and a solution has been made more difficult by our 
own action, or rather inaction. It was our duty to settle the 
Assyrians before we gave up the mandate. Our efforts were half- 
hearted and had no result. The Iraqi Government could scarcely 
have done worse, but their folly is the result of our spinelessness, 
We have been far too sensitive to the partisan views expressed by 
local politicians. As the official report states : 

The cry that the land of Iraqis was being taken from them and given 
to aliens came easily to the lips of political agitators, and in the interests 


of the Assyrians no handle must be given to agitation of this kind. At the 
same time the Assyrians themselves required careful handling if they were 
to be prevented from themselves arousing the prejudices that it was 
essential to allay. 


We must now examine briefly the steps taken by the League 
of Nations in regard to the minorities question. The Commission 
appointed in 1924 by the League to recommend a frontier between 
Turkey and Iraq was a very strong and exceedingly competent 
body. It found the northern part of Iraq, which was in dispute, 
to be predominantly Kurdish. The Commissioners declared that 
but for the British Mandate, the maintenance of which was 
earnestly desired, the majority of the population would prefer 
Turkish to Arab rule. They decided against including in Iraq 
the former home lands of the Assyrians, on the strange ground 
that the British Government had never raised the question in 
earlier negotiations, nor in the Treaty of Lausanne : 

Since the Assyrian question was the principal argument advanced by 
the British Government, in support of its claim to a frontier embracing a 
portion of the Vilayet of Hakkiari, the Commission considers that the 
British Government’s claim to this frontier is not justified. 

Thus in four lines the Commission rejected the claims of the 
Assyrians. The reasons given reflect little credit on us, but are 
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entirely irrelevant to the merits of the case. The Commission 

ed to award the whole of the territory claimed by Great 
Britain (except the Assyrian lands) to Iraq, subject to the condi- 
tions (1) that ‘the territory must remain under the effective 
mandate of the League for a period which may be put at twenty- 
five years’; (2) Kurdish officials to be appointed in Kurdish 
territory. They added that if these conditions were not fulfilled 
the majority of the people would prefer Turkish to Arab 
sovereignty. They recommended the appointment of a League 
representative to reside in the northern part of Iraq, and they 
urged that the Assyrians should be given, like the Kurds, a certain 
local autonomy with the right to appoint their own officials and 
to pay tribute through the agency of their Patriarch Mar Shimun. 
Stringent minority provisions would be necessary, but would 
be a dead letter in the absence of effective supervision on the 
spot. 

Having secured a favourable award by the Council of the 
League of Nations free of any such conditions except an invita- 
tion to be guided by the ‘ suggestions’ of the Commission of 
Inquiry ‘for the appeasement and protection of all elements of 
the population,’ the British Government proceeded to negotiate 
for the termination of the Mandate. In February 1929 Sir G. 
Clayton was instructed to tell the Iraqi Government ‘ without 
proviso or qualification’ that His Majesty’s Government would 
be prepared to support the candidature of Iraq for admission 
to the League, and in November 1929 Lord Passfield issued a 
memorandum in which emphasis was laid on the excellent effect 
on the political atmosphere in Baghdad of this unqualified readi- 
ness to abandon all responsibility. The Mandates Commission of 
the League, and especially its very able rapporteur, M. Pierre 
Orts, were less optimistic. In reporting on the application of 
Iraq for admission to the League they observed that their informa- 
tion on the subject was derived solely from British sources. 
They placed on record a pronouncement by Sir F. Humphrys 
which had seemed to them of great significance : 

H.M.’s Government fully realizes its responsibility in recommending 
that Iraq should be admitted to the League, which is, in its view, the only 
legal way of terminating the Mandate. Should Iraq prove herself un- 
worthy of the confidence which has been placed in her, the moral respon- 
sibility must rest with H.M.’s Government. 


“But for this declaration,’ observed the Commission sarcastically, 

‘we should have been unable to contemplate the termination of 

a régime which appeared some years ago necessary in the interests 

of all sections of the community.’ Sir Francis Humphrys assured 

them that ‘in his thirty years’ experience of Mohamedan coun- 

tries he had never found such tolerance of other races and religions 
VoL. CXIV—No. 680 P 
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as inIraq.’ He did not, however, add that his official experience 
was limited to the North-West Frontier of India and Afghanistan 
—than which no part of the world is more fanatical, and where 
an indigenous Christian community does not exist. 

In describing to the Mandates Commission the trend of events 
in Kurdistan Sir F. Humphrys was very optimistic. He had told 
them to abandon all idea of Kurdish independence, to face the 
facts and make the best of things as they were. As to Kurdish 
officials, Arabs who knew Kurdish might be better than Kurds. 
Efficiency and honesty rather than race should be the test. He 
found everywhere a genuine desire for peace, and believed that 
events augured well for future relations between Arabs and Kurds 
in Iraq. This was in June 1931. The Permanent Mandates 
Commission finally decided with obvious reluctance to recommend 
Iraq for admission, subject to proper safeguards, on paper, for 
minorities. These safeguards, whittled down to a bare minimum 
on the ground that Iraqi national pride would tolerate no provi- 
sions not already to be found in European minority treaties, were 
duly approved. 

The actual course of events during the next few months 
entirely falsified the assurances given to the Commission. At the 
very moment when Sir F. Humphrys was being examined at 
Geneva the Iraqi Government were seeking means to establish 
their authority by force of arms in certain Kurdish areas, while 
the British were still at hand to support and assist the Iraqi 
army. There was no time to lose, and no difficulty in picking a 
quarrel with the chiefs concerned. One Shaikh Ahmad of Barzan, 
an old offender, was attacked in July 1931 by another chief and 
robbed of sheep, mules, women and children. He petitioned the 
Iraqi Government for redress, but in vain: he then took the law 
into his own hands and retaliated with effect, doing more damage 
than he had ever suffered. The Iraqi Government then decided 
to suppress him for ever. The time selected was midwinter, 
when it is difficult for tribesmen to resist air attack for any 
length of time. The Iraqi army first began operations, but failed 


and was extricated by the Royal Air Force, which bombed . 


Barzan village. Shaikh Ahmad, whose attitude throughout was 
that of the injured party, desired only to appease the Government 
and retain the autonomy so dear to him and to all tribesmen. 
All prisoners and captured war material having been restored, the 
incident might well have ended. But the Iraqi Government 
were little disposed to make peace. The time was coming when 
they would no longer be able to count on British moral and 
physical support. They prepared for a fresh war in the spring, 
relying always on the Royal Air Force for help if need should 
arise. Roads were made, troops mobilised, and warning proclama- 
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tions dropped by our aeroplanes, of which the following is a 
specimen : 

To Shaikh Ahmad of Barzan and his followers : 

As you have ignored previous orders and proclamations . . . it is 
hereby notified that offensive action from the air will be intensified. . . . 
You, your villages and flocks will be attacked with machine-gun fire and 
bombs, some of which may not explode at once, but only after some 
hours. You are advised to remove your women and children to a place 
of safety. . . . Then operations will continue until all opposition has 
ceased and your leaders [named] have made submission. . . . 

Take heed. Government is too strong for you ; and further resistance 
is hopeless. Why should there be more bloodshed ? 


Shaikh Ahmad was in due course defeated and captured,? but 
not until some scores of tons of high-explosive shells had been 
dropped on his villages and flocks. A few months later a dis- 
tinguished correspondent of The Times bore witness, in a special 
article, to this manifestation of ‘the spreading and uniform 
pattern of civilization ’ in Iraq, adding complacently that nearly 
too Kurds who fled across the frontier to escape the civilising 
influences of the Iraqi army and the British Air Force had been 
hanged without ceremony by the Turks, in pursuance of sen- 
tences previously passed for crimes committed when the country 
was in their hands some eighteen years earlier. That the Turks 
should be allowed to do to death by slow strangulation, as is 
their way, nearly 100 men from an area over which Great Britain 
held a mandate, without, as far as we know, any protest, was a 
shameful event. It had the effect of convincing the Kurds at 
long last that, however desirous individual British advisers may 
be of securing justice for them, nothing is to be hoped from the 
British Embassy at Baghdad. There has been no trouble with 
the Kurds since, but beneath the surface is deep discontent. The 
Kurds are implacably hostile to the present régime, and there are 
other elements which will not be slow to take advantage of 
divided counsels at Baghdad. 

Two questions require immediate attention both of the League 
of Nations and of the British Government. The first is the future 
of the Assyrian community. They have not been fairly treated ; 
the crimes of which they have been victims are the consequence 
of their dispersion. They are difficult to manage, obstinate, 
rightly proud of their race, naturally suspicious of schemes for 
their benefit devised by men who see them through Arab eyes. 
They have not been well led; their leaders have not been well 
managed by British advisers, and have now been deported, in 
defiance of the Fundamental Laws and League guarantees, to 


8 It is said that he was released and sent back to Barzan, and his followers 
rearmed, shortly before the Assyrian massacre. 
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Cyrus. Thousands of destitute women and children, who have 
seen their menfolk murdered in cold blood, are in refugee camps. 
Nothing is being done to re-establish them, and seed time is near. 
It is hard to serve two clients with divergent ambitions, and Lord 
Hugh Cecil’s observation that British officials and their informants 
are commonly rather biassed on the side of the Muslim governors 
and against the governed Christians is not without an element of 
truth. The merits of the Iraqi Government have, as he says, been 
overrated ; the distress and grievances of the Assyrians under- 
rated. In this matter we can learn something from French 
officials in Syria, and it is to Syria that the Assyrians have, since 
1931, looked fora home. They have seen the Armenians success- 
fully settled there and assimilated. They have seen a just balance 
struck between Arab and non-Arab races and something like an 
equilibrium reached. One circumstance only makes the Assyrians 
view the prospect of a settlement in Syria with misgiving. They 
fear, as do their leaders, that the ultimate result might be the trans- 
ference of their spiritual allegiance to Rome. That is an ancestral 
feeling which we in this country, and especially the Free Churches, 
should be able to understand. 

They have lost faith in the League of Nations, for almost 
every specific safeguard suggested to that body by its own Com- 
missioners since 1924 for their protection has been rejected or 
reduced to a pious phrase. The Council of the League did not 
endorse the proposal for a Resident League Commissioner, did 
not insist on the conclusion of a satisfactory land settlement, did 
not even send a Commission to make inquiries on the spot before 
terminating the Mandate. The League has done nothing since 
the massacres occurred except to circulate ex parte statements to 
all concerned ; it can do nothing until the Council meets again. 
There is no precedent for a League inquiry into the troubles of a 
minority in a sovereign State, and none could be held unless the 
whole Council agree. The precedent might be most inconvenient 
to many countries. Great Britain, as the ally of Iraq, can scarcely 
take the lead. Who else will do so? The aggressors have three 
months’ start. 

Meanwhile, the Assyrians are being described as in ‘ rebellion,’ 
and we are solemnly warned, in a highly inspired message from 
Baghdad, that 


the present temper of Iraqi nationalism is such that any attempt to 
apportion blame or impose punishment might have the most undesirable 
repercussions in this country, much more serious than the troubles gone 
before. . . . There is a great difference between European and Asiatic 
standards of the valuation of human life. Iraq’s standard, like those 


* The present troubles were not unexpected, and grave warnings were sent 
home by responsible authorities as recently as August 1932. 
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of her neighbours, has been evolved by centuries of misrule and oppres- 
Iraq, in other words, is proving an apt pupil, in petio, of Japan. 
In the circumstances it is not surprising that the Assyrians should 
look to the French in Syria for help and a future rather than to 
the palsied hands of League officials. 

The second question at issue relates to the settlement of the 
Kurdish claim for some degree of local autonomy in their affairs. 
In their case, as in that of the Assyrians, it can, in the words of 
Mr. W. H. Stoker, K.C. (who, as counsel for the Arabs at the 
inquiry which followed the disturbances in Palestine of 1929, 
speaks with some practical experience), 


scarcely be urged too emphatically that the inclusion of both Assyrians 
and Kurds in the new kingdom of Iraq has merely an artificial basis, of 
quite recent creation, fraught with probabilities of clashes and inconsistent 
with the Covenant, which expressly recognized their right to recognition 
as independent nations, and therefore not to be grafted on races and 
communities alien to them. 


They are a homogeneous community, racially poles apart 
from their neighbours ; a resident League Commissioner might 
secure from them what a British High Commission and a British 
Embassy have failed altogether to secure. If their national 
instincts cannot be met in some way they will remain an obstacle 
to the homogeneity of the Iraq kingdom. 

We, on our part, have given hostages to fortune in Iraq on a 
scale without parallel in the East. European investment (by 
American, French, Dutch and British interests in equal propor- 
tions) in the Iraq Petroleum Company must amount by now to 
over £{10,000,000, and is increasing. Another British oil company, 
with the strongest official Italian and German support, contem- 
plates great developments, in each case in the northern area, which 
is most likely to be affected by racial troubles. The financial 
stability of the Iraqi Government depends upon the royalties 
received from these companies, which, in their turn, depend for 
their existence on the maintenance in these regions of a stable 
government. Baghdad and Basrah are to the air communications 
of the British Empire in the East what the Suez Canal is to our 
sea-borne trade with Asia. We thus have a stake in the country 
greater, in proportion to the population, than in any other foreign 
country, except, perhaps, Argentina. 

The last Socialist Government paid, it is to be feared, little 
heed to these facts when it made, as in India, the gesture which, 
by an unconditional promise to Iraq of admission to the League, 
entailed the ineluctable consequences which Professor Gilbert 
Murray and Lord Hugh Cecil, in harmony with myself, lament. 
To make pledges in haste and to cry over them at leisure has 
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become a habit with us, as also the habit of ‘ leaving it to Geneva’ 
to get us out of the trouble we have brought on ourselves by our 
own infirmity of purpose. May we not echo, as we listen to the 
impeccable oratory of successive Foreign Secretaries, the words 
of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe ? 


Oh! for one glance from Chatham’s eye 
To make our vile mis-givings fly : 

Oh! for one cheer like that which broke 
From English hearts when Canning spoke. 


The rising tide of nationalism in Baghdad cannot be checked ; 
it must take its course, the dissident Christian minorities being, 
as were the Greeks of Asiatic Turkey, transplanted to less hostile 
soil. We need fear no breakdown of government in Baghdad: 
King Ghazi will, for many years to come, perforce rely on his 
advisers, one of whom, Yasin Pasha, is a man of great ability, 
who can command the support of the Iraqi army and of the 
nationalistically minded public. The Assyrians once trans- 
ferred, no one is more likely than he to meet the Kurds half-way. 

With the death of King Feisal the movement towards 
westernisation, of which he was the exponent, will be overborne 
by the militant creed of self-sufficiency which inspires the rulers 
of Persia and Turkey. It need cause us no alarm, for Iraq depends 
on oil royalties for stability and will not permit its revenues, 
actual and potential, to be jeopardised. The ‘ national’ move- 
ment which we and the Allies started in 1918 must now follow, 
with ever-increasing momentum, the course on which it has been 
launched. Kings who abdicate may be wise or foolish, but there 
can be no question of the folly of a king who, having abdicated, 
seeks to resume the sceptre. In Asia, as elsewhere, there are 
narrow limits to interracial and international action. The 
emotions that are evoked are a part of human nature, a product 
of untold ages in the past and of environment not easily altered. 
But the position in which the British Government has placed itself 
to-day in Iraq is as intolerable as it is unparalleled. British 
advisers, whose advice is not asked ; a British Military Mission, 
forced to be silent spectators of foul deeds ; four squadrons of the 
British Air Force, whose intervention has been confined, of recent 
months, to dropping leaflets on Assyrians telling them to 
surrender. They did so, and were massacred a day or two later 
in cold blood. We are assured that calm reigns in Iraq, and that 
the League of Nations would do well to defer discussion of the 
problem till November. Meanwhile, let us talk of Disarmament 
and International Co-operation. 





A, T. WILson. 
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THE bridge by which India has to cross over to the promised land 
of self-government is now in sight. As the approaches become 
more visible many Englishmen, especially among the Conservative 
Party, are assailed by doubts and misgivings. Their anxiety is 
perfectly natural. India is a gigantic subject even for those who 
know it best and have studied it longest ; for those who have no 
actual experience to draw on, and whose attention has not been 
centred on it before, it is altogether too big and too thorny to be 
grasped in a few weeks of even concentrated study. And a fairly 
comprehensive knowledge of its history, its religions, and its 
heterogeneous composition is essential to the formation of a 
sound judgment on the complicated problem of its constitutional 
future. The Conservative Party, as a body, have until lately been 
content to follow Mr. Baldwin’s lead in this matter, but, now that 
the bridge is emerging clearly on the horizon and the moment of 
transit is impending, a considerable section of the party is torn 
with doubts as to whether the line of approach selected by the 
National Government is the safest and best. 

This paper is written, not with any idea of either upholding 
or criticising the provisions of the India White Paper, either in 
principle or in detail—for that document is still sub judice—but 
rather in the hope of helping to create a suitable atmosphere for its 
just and impartial consideration, when in due course it reaches 
the stage of open discussion. For if in the preceding paragraph 
the malaise of the doubters has been correctly diagnosed, the 
opposition that has been expressed is not directed against the 
objective of the forward march, but only on the means and manner 
of reaching that objective. It is evident from the speeches of 
their leaders that both Federation for All-India and autonomy in 
the Provinces are accepted in principle. One of their protagonists 
has said that India is not ready for Federation, and that this part 
of the programme ought to be postponed until the provincial 
units have been established and have proved themselves both 
loyal to the Crown and capable of efficient administration. The 
speaker of these words does not condemn Federation in itself, nor 
Provincial Autonomy in itself, but he deprecates their being allowed 
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to appear on the scene in company. Yet he must be too well 
informed to imagine for a moment that the White Paper contem- 
plates the simultaneous introduction of Provincial Autonomy and 
Federation, though that appears to be a quite common delusion, 
to my knowledge, among some Conservatives. 

That it is a delusion is clear from the contents of the White 
Paper itself. The Government frankly anticipates an interval 
between the two. This is not only foreshadowed, but is actually 
provided for, though perhaps rather sketchily, in Part VIII. of 
the Proposals—‘ Transitory Provisions.’ In fact, the White 
Paper definitely places only the former on this side of the bridge, 
while Federation and central control are well on the other side, 
and no one yet can say how remote from the further bridge-head. 
For Federation is in the hands of the Princes themselves ; they 
are masters of their own fate in this respect, if the conditions of 
the White Paper are observed. They have only to maintain in 
opposition to the federal idea as many of their own Order as 
would be entitled to a simple majority of the seats which are to be 
allotted to representatives of States in the Upper Federal Chamber. 
To most men the idea of a united India rather than an India split 
into two scarcely reconcilable and possibly hostile sections is so 
desirable, so well calculated to ease the difficulties and conflicts 
of aims that must in greater or less degree ensue, so necessary in 
the interests of peace, so conducive to the smooth maintenance of 
the just rights of either party in the future development of the 
country, so advantageous to the interests of the continent as a 
whole, that it is scarcely possible to conceive any Englishman 
or any patriotic Indian, apart from personal or local motives, 
setting his face deliberately against it. Still, if that should not 
be the view of the Chiefs who command a majority of seats on the 
Princes’ side of the Upper Federal Chamber, Federation will be 
delayed until the situation alters. If, as a body, they adhere to 
an attitude of disapproval permanently, the federal idea, to the 
infinite regret of those who desire to see India a united nation, will 
in course of time no doubt wither away. But the idea seems to be 
enjoying a healthy existence at present and may be safely trusted 
to retain its vitality for at least a decade or two. 

In a recent article in this Review 1 I cited a number of reasons 
for the belief that, quite apart from the considerations just 
mentioned, and even if Chiefs in sufficient numbers are found to 
endorse the principle, still the actual establishment of Federation 
would be a long and laborious process. For instance, the allot- 
ment of seats to States, the exploration of the possibility of a 
confederation among the Princes, the solution of complicated 
questions of financial adjustment and of innumerable points of 

1 « India—the Longer View,’ May 1933. 
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detail in the preparation of the individual Instruments of Acces- 
sion, and, lastly, a host of border-line problems that may and 
almost certainly will arise between two States, or between a State 
and a Province, each and all of these are bound to be the occasion 
of protracted negotiations. Let us not forget that the Davidson 
Committee mentioned in their Report that the course of history 
during the last 150 years had brought into existence an intricate 
network of relationships between the States and British India, the 
unravelling and readjustment of which must be accomplished 
before any advance could be made. And let us bear in mind, also, 
that it is just in connexion with such matters that the Chiefs are 
likely to be most jealous of their established privileges. The 
quid pro quo for any permanent surrender of their authority will 
need to be of a substantial nature. It has been suggested that 
undue pressure has been brought to bear on the Princes in order 
to induce them to accept Federation ; but this idea is fantastic. 
In a matter of such vital importance the Chiefs are not likely to 
move rapidly, nor, when they do decide to move, to act otherwise 
than in accordance with their own convictions and their own 
interests. 

It would seem that the opponents of the White Paper would 
either omit from the scheme all mention of Federation or would 
make it dependent on certain definite conditions. But it is 
difficult to see what advantage would be gained by the former 
course. The White Paper is the first rough sketch that has been 
produced of the whole picture, and Federation is the fairest and 
most promising feature of it. Why black it out? Why delibe- 
rately, unilaterally, and against the advice, expressed on three 
successive occasions, of the representatives of both Indian India 
and British India, undo the work of the Round Table Conferences ? 
Whether Federation will ever develop into substantial form is a 
question which is beyond the wit of man to say ; but it remains 
true that, if All-India can achieve Federation, it will be the best 
guarantee of unity and peace for the country. Too many people 
seem to be under the impression that as soon as the Bill, which 
after discussion and modification in Parliament will doubtless 
embody in the main the considered proposals of the joint Select 
Committee, becomes law, the whole scheme will become operative 
at once, and all the provisions of the White Paper, including 
Federation and the transfer of control at the centre, will take 
effective shape then and there. They appear to overlook the fact 
that there will certainly be an interval and that the White Paper 
recognises this fact. 

If the opposition desire that Federation should be mentioned 
incidentally, it is difficult to see how this could be done with less 
insistence on detail than they will find in the pages of the White 
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Paper. They can scarcely desire to include in the present legisla- 
tion precise conditions as to the method by which tests for 
qualification for the conduct of a local or a federal administration 
shall be imposed on provincial or federal Governments in the 
future. In what manner could such tests be applied? For 
many years already Indians have proved themselves to be 
competent magistrates, commissioners and judges. They have 
sent to Versailles their signatories to the Peace Treaty; they 
have sent to Geneva and to Canada representatives skilled in 
trade and commerce ; they have produced financiers of ability. 
There is danger in prolonging unduly the processes of instruction 
and examination, which have now lasted for a century already. 
Motives are apt to be impugned and to be construed into fresh 
excuses for procrastination. A great many of their leading men 
have now realised the strength which a country derives from an 
independent judiciary and an impartial Executive, and it is time 
to trust them to carry on, subject to safeguards and a temporary 
control. If autonomy is accepted for the Provinces, it is useless 
to try to make it experimental under more drastic conditions of 
interference. If it is granted that the time has come to make a 
beginning with Provincial Autonomy, and if, further, Federation 
is admitted as a fair and proper objective, the rest, except for 
certain matters of provincial importance, which should be 
regulated by the Governor, seems to follow ; for when once any 
unit begins to exercise the rights of self-government the question 
of the date of its entry into a wider federal sphere cannot be made 
to depend on tests, either administrative or other. The choice 
seems to lie between granting Provincial Autonomy generously 
or a continuance in some form, and perhaps for a long period, 
of the very unsatisfactory and universally condemned system of 
dyarchy, duly watered down. 

Of course it may be admitted at once that the kernel of the 
whole matter lies in the duration of the interval. There are five 
words in the White Paper which give the impression that this 
period will be short. India is extremely anxious to obtain the 
power to manage her own affairs ; England promised in 1917 to 
give her this boon, expressly stating that it would be by successive 
stages and not committing herself to any conditions of date or 
length of time; she is determined, sooner or later, to fulfil her 
promise. An interval, whether it be long or short, is completely 
within the terms of her promise—in fact, she claimed to be the 
judge of the time and measure of each advance. But, seeing the 
impatience of the Indian leaders and her own sincere desire to 
implement her pledge fully, there is a not unnatural desire to 
waste no time and a consequent tendency to minimise possible, 
even though unavoidable, delays. This is perhaps the explana- 
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tion of the clause in question. ‘ Provision will be required in the 
Constitution Act,’ says the White Paper, ‘ for the period, however 
short it may be, by which Provincial Autonomy may precede the 
complete establishment of Federation.’ 

In an earlier passage it is stated that the coming into being of 
the autonomous Provinces will only be the first step towards the 
complete Federation for which the Constitution Act will provide, 
and that if causes beyond the control of His Majesty’s Government 
should place obstacles in the way of this programme they will take 
steps to review the whole position in consultation with Indian 
opinion. The obstacles here referred to may be taken to mean 

just those which have been alluded to earlier—namely, delays 
arising from the prolonged disinclination of the Princes to accede 
in sufficient numbers to the federal idea; they can scarcely be 
read to imply the transfer of control at the centre to British India 
prematurely, for that would finally and irrevocably ruin all 
prospect of Federation. It is in the power of the Chiefs, as has 
been said, to make Federation impracticable by refusing ulti- 
mately to join in the scheme, but they must be allowed ample time, 
first, to make up their minds, and, secondly, to organise their 
plans, after they have arrived at a decision favourable to the 
scheme. Ministers have repeatedly declared that control at the 
centre and Federation go together. These two questions are not 
in issue at present, except in so far as they form a feature of the 
ultimate constitutional future. The Simon Commission, in their 
marvellously comprehensive survey of the Indian problem, stated 
their belief, already generally accepted, that the essential unity 
of Greater India would one day be expressed in some form of 
federal association, but they thought at that time that the solution 
would be slow and could not be rashly pressed. Its evolution has 
since been greatly accelerated by the proceedings of the Round 
Table Conferences. The idea has not only materialised, it haseven 
taken a definite place in the final scheme ; but that does not mean 
that it can be evolved into a real existence, without further 
infinite pains and laborious examination and settlement of detail. 

The interval, then, between Provincial Autonomy and 
Federation is not likely to be of short duration. There is, un- 
fortunately, a serious probability of delay even before the nearer 
bridge-head is reached. Some competent observers had for some 
time suspected that the question of funds for the Provinces 
might prove a serious obstacle, though up-to-date figures were 
not available to test the point. Early in July, however, the 
Secretary of State for India disclosed the position, stating quite 
frankly the admittedly inconvenient facts. It appears that 
something like {6,000,000 will be required to start the new system 
in the Provinces, to extinguish their deficits and to set them up 
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on a self-supporting basis. Sir Samuel Hoare was of opinion that 
the wisest course was to go on making the plans for constitutional 
advance, but frankly to admit that, unless world conditions 
improved, the programme might have to be readjusted, as fresh 
taxation to that extent was not to be thought of and the funds 
for the initiation of autonomy in the Provinces simply did not 
exist at the moment. Obviously no statesman could contemplate 
launching the Provinces on their new careers with bankrupt 
treasuries. This predicament is greatly to be regretted. For, 
since the evolution of the federal idea during this period of waiting 
for the accrual of resources for the Provinces will doubtless 
continue without interruption or delay, it will have the effect of 
shortening the very valuable interval between the commencement 
of Provincial Autonomy and the establishment of Federation. 
On the other hand, there is also a financial obstacle, but of less 
formidable proportions, in the finding of sufficient funds for the 
Federal centre. The latter is not a matter of immediate urgency, 
and much less regrettable than the shortage of funds for the 
Provinces, since there is good reason to hope that, long before it 
becomes critical, world conditions will have improved. In any 
case, the problems still surrounding Federation are so numerous 
and so intricate that it is yet quite conceivable that, in spite of 
the delay involved by the present financial crisis, the question 
which will vex future British Cabinets is less likely to concern the 
maintenance of control at the centre than its relinquishment in a 
reasonable length of time. 

In proposing the transfer of complete responsibility in the 
Provinces the Simon Commission recommended the largest step 
in advance that has yet been taken since 1919. The administration 
by Indians themselves of all matters of provincial concern over 
areas ranging in size from the dimensions of Bulgaria to those of 
Norway and Sweden combined should occupy all their time and 
energies for many years. The shouldering of their new duties, the 
care and preservation of the machinery of government, the 
feeling of responsibility for its efficient functioning, the desire to 
make a success of the great experiment, and the introduction of 
new measures consonant with Indian sentiment and with the 
wider interests of the Empire, should compel their absorption in 
the politics of the Province. Once this great change takes place 
we are likely to hear much less of the question of control at the 
centre, especially as it is certain that the centre will include 
Indians of weight and ripe experience. It is both reasonable and 
desirable—and, I think, probable—that a step forward of such 
magnitude should be the preliminary to a halt of considerable 
duration before the next step is taken. And the interval should 
be of value not only in proceeding with the preparations for the 
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establishment of Federation, but in observing the working of the 
various Provinces and of the proposed safeguards, including the 
new responsibilities which will rest on the shoulders of Governors 
of Provinces. 

There was only one point in which the Simon Commission 
advised any departure from the principle of making the transfer 
of responsibility in the Provinces absolutely complete, and that 
departure was of an optional and partial character. They proposed 
that, as an exception to the general rule of an Executive Council 
drawn from the elected members of the Legislature, the Governor 
should have power, at any rate in some provinces, to appoint an 
official, either British or Indian, as Minister in charge of Law and 
Order. The question of law and order is a very thorny one, and 
it is obvious that it gave the Simon Commission much searching 
of heart. The White Paper does not incorporate the exception 
they proposed. It is not surprising that, in respect of a country 
where racial feeling is apt to run so high, where friction is so 
facile amongst a jostling population of strong religious antipathies, 
where in the past organised crime has flourished and whole tribes 
have drawn their entire means of existence from skilful thieving 
and pilfering, where, last but not least, acts of terrorism are still 
prevalent, many politicians see very serious risk in parting with 
direct control over the ordinary processes of law and order. The 
arguments on either side are extraordinarily evenly balanced : 
on one side the danger of deterioration of the police forces, the 
existence of a terrorist organisation, the possibility that mobs, 
especially in riots of a communal origin, may get out of control ; 
and the possible recrudescence of crime on a wide scale and the 
gradual spread of anarchy; on the other, the obvious injury to 
provincial responsibility if the hands of the Executive are tied in 
one of the most important functions on which they can be 
employed, and the fact that this impediment to freedom of action 
is bound to become the target for every attack of hatred and 
spite by the ill-disposed and to render the task of the Governor 
much more onerous and exacting than it would otherwise be. 

There are three points in this connexion that may be recalled— 
first, that the Simon Report mentions that cases have already 
occurred in more than one Province where the department of Law 
and Order has already been administered by an Indian member 
of the Executive Council who was not a member of the Civil 
Service ; secondly, that for a long time to come the holders of this 
portfolio will have at their disposal the services of British officers 
of high position and long experience, who will use all their power 
against any weakening of discipline in the force ; and, lastly, that 
in cases of communal disturbances it is the experience of most 
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nity are generally as anxious as themselves to preserve peace and 
control disorder among the mob of their respective followers. So 
far as this subject goes, the cry ‘ Back to the Simon Report ’ has 
little meaning. The Simon Commission advised the transfer of 
complete responsibility including Law and Order, subject in the 
case of this department to a local exception here and there. It is 
difficult to see how the proposals of the Simon Commission would 
materially assist those who stand for British control of the police 
in all Provinces. Lord Lloyd’s objection to the measure is based, 
it seems, on another ground. He recognises that, in the main, the 
transfer of Law and Order is necessary, but he deprecates the 
simultaneous devolution of power at the centre. But if the White 
Paper means anything, it means that devolution of full power at 
the centre and the grant of Provincial Autonomy will not be 
simultaneous. 

Enough has been said, perhaps, to show that, even in this 
point of acute difference, there may be a misunderstanding of 
purposes and effects. The forward movement is really a part of 
the accepted programme in the view of all parties. On this 
particular item of the advance I expressed some opinions of my 
own in an earlier article, and they were not those either of the 
Simon Commission or of the White Paper. But they were based 
on a full consideration of the evenly balanced arguments on either 
side of the whole question, on the feeling that the population of 
any Province to whom this boon of confidence is granted should 
first show their hatred of terrorism and a transparent determination 
to assist in its extirpation, and lastly on the practical test the 
suggestion would afford of the merits or demerits of either plan. 
Further reflection has inclined me to lean more, not less, toward 
the proposal of the Simon Commission and to make the Provinces 
where full responsibility for the police administration is given 
rather the case than the exception. But, when all is said and done, 
there does not seem to be enough material here for a wholesale 
opposition to the White Paper. 

Some of the leading speakers among the Conservative mal- 
contents have declared themselves opposed to any extension of 
Western electioneering systems in British India. It is not clear 
what method of franchise they would substitute. At first sight 
their argument would seem reasonable enough. In a country 
where only 8 per cent. of the population are literate, where for 
this and other reasons the electorate had at first to be limited to 
3 per cent. of the people or 14 per cent. of the adult males, the 
conditions for a democratic franchise of the ordinary type scarcely 
seem to exist. But this line of argument would carry us far 
beyond the particular issue of the franchise ; it would apply to 
the whole system of Councils and Legislative Assemblies; and 
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that would take us back, some would say to 1824, when Sir 
Thomas Munro first wrote of the self-government of India by 
Indians; some would say to 1835, when Lord Macaulay 
penned his famous Minute on Education ; and some would say 
to 1851, when the first India Councils Act was passed; and 
in any case no one would say later than the end of the nineteenth 
century, when first the elective system was employed for the 
filling of municipal committees. We have given British India 
the aspiration for democracy and the means of studying it in our 
own history and through our own literature, and she has not 
been slow to learn the lesson. It is now too late to try and force 
upon that half of India any system which is in its main features 
undemocratic. 

That is not to say that there remain no grounds for discussion 
as to the nature of the franchise. For instance, a strong committee 
of Englishmen with long and recent experience of India sat in 
1930 under the auspices of the Royal Empire Society and recom- 
mended a system of group election for India, similar to that 
which has been adopted and is said to be working satisfactorily, 
as the Report of the Lothian Committee admits, in Egypt, Turkey, 
Iraq, and Syria to-day. It was rejected by the Lothian Com- 
mittee for reasons which do not appéar convincing, while on the 
other hand it possesses points which are unquestionably well 
adapted to the conditions that prevail in British India. It seems 
to open the door to the solution of many problems, for it should 
be economical, if properly organised, and would thereby make 
extensions of the franchise in later generations more feasible ; 
and, since it would obviate the necessity of long, troublesome 
journeys for millions of villagers, it would probably secure a truer 
reflection in the provincial Legislatures of that mass of individuals, 
the agriculturists, who are the real India. This group system 
was mentioned in the earlier article cited, and is only referred 
to again now as an example of the suggestions which might be 
offered by those who wished to offer helpful and not destructive 
criticism of the White Paper. It is the attitude of utter con- 
demnation which is to be regretted. Mr. Winston Churchill would 
have had a better opportunity of making use of his talents of 
persuasion during several months on the Joint Select Committee 
than he will have in employing his great gifts of eloquence and 
lucid argument in two or three speeches in Parliament when the 
Bill comes to be debated. The unfortunate impression has been 
created that the party section of which he is a leading member 
stands for rejection of the White Paper in toto. Whereas, if there 
is any substance in the preceding pages, the real difference of 
opinion between that section and the rest of the party is far less 
extensive than public opinion, both in England and in India, 
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imagines. Both sections favour the institution of Provincial Auto- 
nomy without unnecessary delay ; both accept Federation—only 
one would exclude it temporarily from the picture, a difference of 
view which seems to be based largely on a mistaken idea of its 
proximity. There remain the questions of transfer of the police 
and of the elective system. The latter is certainly not of sufficient 
importance to justify a break in the ranks of the Conservative 
Party ; for whatever we may do in order to start British India on 
her new career with a more appropriate franchise scheme, she will 
in the long run inevitably evolve for herself the system which she 
believes to be the most suitable for Indian conditions. The 
former provides fine ground for debate, not for refusal of co- 
operation. 

If it is true—and the assertion is based not only on the White 
Paper itself, but on the statements of Ministers—that the proposal 
is that full central control is not to be relinquished till Federation 
is established, and if the widespread belief to the contrary is due 
to misapprehension, are there really adequate grounds for the 
agitation which is at present visible in the ranks of the Conserva- 
tive Party ? And is it not in itself creating an avoidable revulsion 
of feeling in India ? Is it not playing into the hands of those in 
India who are seeking to subvert the whole structure that has been 
built by British administrators in the course of the last 150 years ? 
The extreme anti-British revolutionaries are waiting, with cocked 
ears, for any sign of a split in the united front hitherto shown by 
the British Parliament. Circumstances have not been favourable 
to them of late. The Congress Party is losing its solidity; 
Civil Disobedience is shrivelling away. Opposition to the policy 
of ‘ India within the Empire ’ is diminishing and is being reduced 
to the miserable expedient of isolated acts of terrorism—a form 
of violence which, abominable as it is, can and will be dealt with 
and suppressed, and which is meanwhile driving many previous 
opponents on to the side of constitutional advance on the lines of 
the British proposals. The tone of the debates in the Legislative 
Assemblies has improved almost beyond recognition ; even the 
Calcutta Corporation shows symptoms of moderation and good 
sense. How would India react if some freakish turn of fortune 
gave the reins to the opposing section ? Believing that it implied 
a new orientation of her prospects and a reversal of the whole 
forward policy, if not an actual refusal to implement all pledges 
since 1917 (and some of the speeches and writings of the less 
discreet members of the party certainly give colour to the idea), 
she would spring back like a bow unstrung to her former attitude 
of aloofness and non-co-operation. If some turn of fate were to 
bring this section into power they would have a formidable task 
on their hands, for they would have to carry through their policy 
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in the teeth of a discontented people and a staff of disgruntled 
Governors, with an unpopular programme for constitutional 
reform, shorn not only of the best feature, but of all the 
safeguards, of the present one. 

Those who have pondered for years on Indian affairs have all 
been through the period of doubt through which many of the 
opponents of the White Paper are now passing. Mr. Baldwin, Sir 
Samuel Hoare, and Sir John Simon have all spoken of their own 
feelings and processes of thought. Nearly all, and most markedly 
those who are latest from India, have come to the conclusion that, 
unless we are prepared to violate the pledges of 1917, the best and 
safest course lies in steady and cautious advance and in securing 
the goodwill and co-operation of Indian leaders, with safeguards 
for the peace and credit of the country. As a result of a strong 
line against sedition. coupled with sympathetic measures of 
progress in India and friendly discussions at the conference table, 
there is now goodwill to a degree which has not obtained for many 
years ; there is also the acceptance of certain pre-requisites and 
safeguards. Are the followers of Mr. Churchill certain that, if they 
had their way, they could maintain this situation ? 

I feel that an apology is due to my readers for this plain, 
unvarnished essay by one who, thougli he has since tried to keep 
in touch, has left India for many years. ‘ India has changed and 
I have changed,’ writes Barendro Kumar Ghose, an ex-convict, 
sentenced in the Alipore bomb case twenty-five years ago, now a 
yogi in his brother’s ashram at Pondicherry, in French territory, 
urging the young revolutionaries of Bengal through the columns of a 
Calcutta newspaper to abandon terrorism and the cult of the bomb. 
The same paper mentions incidentally that a band of twenty young 
Hindu girls in Sind are threatening to commit suicide, or alterna- 
tively to embrace the Mahomedan religion, unless the dowry 
rules of their community are altered. These are merely two recent 
instances out of thousands showing the rapidity of the changes, 
both social and political, which are overtaking India. There isa 
stir, a movement of awakening, a fluidity of thoughts and ideas, 
replacing the old rigidity. India will scarcely be held by its 
present social and political bonds through another generation. 
This is no time for varnish or embroidery, much less for strains 
and cracks, arising out of misunderstanding. It is for that 
reason only that I have presumed to offer this simple statement 


of the situation as it appears to me. 
E. G. CoLvin. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


WAR ON THE SLUMS 


Eacu post-war Government has been concerned with the problem 
of housing. Few have remained in office for periods sufficient for 
carrying a policy into effect, even for setting it firmly on the road. 
The need for a co-ordinated housing plan has been growing ever 
more apparent. The present Government has an excellent oppor- 
tunity of remedying the omissions of its predecessors. Politically, 
it is strong, with three years to elapse before dissolution, and a 
majority which can only be disturbed by internal dissensions. 
Financial conditions favourable to the execution of large-scale 
schemes have been brought about by the success of the Govern- 
ment policy in other directions. 

The task which faces the Government may be divided into 
three parts: First, there is the problem of the slums; secondly, 
there is the problem of the houses which, though not bad enough 
to be considered fit for demolition within the next five years, are 
not in all respects fit for human habitation ; thirdly, there is the 
problem of overcrowding in houses other than those covered by 
the first two categories. The Government has taken action in 
respect of each of these aspects of the problem. This article is an 
attempt to analyse the action taken so far, together with the 
proposals of the Moyne Committee, under these three heads. 
Assuming that the main proposals of the Report of the Moyne 
Committee are translated into law, we can call the three problems, 
respectively, the problem facing the local authorities, the problem 
facing the public utility societies, and the problem facing private 
enterprise. 

The slum clearance campaign was framed in the light of a 
premise, the justification for which will be examined at the 
appropriate stage, that private enterprise, unsubsidised, was 
capable of supplying the new housing needs of the nation. It has 
therefore been considered that the energies of local authorities 
should be directed almost exclusively to the clearance of the 
slums. The response to the Minister’s appeal for slum clearance 
plans, so far, has not been merely ‘ disappointing,’ it has been 
wretched. Its wretchedness makes one doubt whether Government 
Departments can always put into force that ‘ steadily increasing 
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central control’ which is one of the favourite themes of consti- 
tutional authorities. My feeling is that the Departments can deal 
with odd recalcitrants, but cannot force action upon large-scale 
apathy. And large-scale apathy exists. It is worth while to 
re-read Circular 1331, dated April 6, 1933, in the light of the 
responses which it has called forth : 


The slum is, in the main, a relic of the time when general law and 
byelaws did not prevent the establishment of housing conditions which are 
intolerable according to present standards. It is a strictly limited problem ; 
and it is measurable both as to the cost and the time required for its solu- 
tion. Experience has shown that reliance for a solution cannot be placed 
upon indirect influences such as ‘ filtering-up’ into new accommodation. 


In the same circular it was pointed out that local authorities 
have had the duty for more than twenty years of inspecting and 
recording the condition of all working-class houses in their respec- 
tive areas, and that they should therefore have been in a position 
to prepare programmes of clearance and demolition immediately. 
How ready the authorities were can best be judged by the rapidity 
of the responses to the circular. 

The responses to the slum-clearance circular can be divided 
into five groups : 


(a) Those which have submitted schemes and whose schemes 
have not been referred back. 

(b) Those which have submitted mi returns which have not 
been referred back. 

(c) Those which have submitted schemes which have been 
referred back. 

(4) Those which have submitted nil returns which have been 
referred back. 

(e) Those which have not yet replied to the circular. 


The lines between these classes cannot be drawn exactly except 
by the Ministry, but they serve as guides. At the time of writing 
more than four-fifths of the housing authorities in England and 
Wales fall into class (e). 

Councils which have responded in terms of ‘ there are no slums 
in Blank’ include Bournemouth, Ealing, Rugby, Twickenham 
and Southport, among others. It is understood that all ‘no 
slum’ returns are carefully investigated and that some will 
subsequently be withdrawn on Government pressure being 
applied. In the case of many of these towns the fact that the 
‘mil return’ was even tried on shows that the local authorities 
are not in earnest, in spite of the nation-wide interest that has 
been created in the slum problem. Other councils have taken the 
view that they must do something, otherwise they will hear more 
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of it. To avoid attracting attention to themselves by replying 
that they have no slums they have made small returns knowingly 
underestimating the true figures to be submitted. Exact informa- 
tion regarding the fate of these inadequate plans has not leaked 
out except in the case of some of the large cities. On August 31 it 
was ascertained that fifty-three authorities had submitted clear- 
ance schemes. During the first two weeks of September the 
number increased by twenty. It is not quite clear whether the 
names of local authorities which have suffered the shock of having 
their plans declared inadequate by the Ministry are included 
among that number or not. It makes little difference. The 
response is miserable. With little more than a fortnight left 
before September 30 less than one-fifth of the housing authorities 
in England and Wales had replied to the circular, while only 
about one-twenty-fifth had submitted plans. 

An examination of some of the plans returned by towns with 
populations between 50,000 and 350,000 would appear to indicate, 
too, that the slum problem is greater than is officially recognised: 
Half a dozen towns of this size with a total population of about 
1,250,000 have decided, in aggregate, to clear nearly 13,000 houses. 
If this sample were typical of all towns of over 50,000, then the 
total needs of such towns in respect of slum clearance would be 
more than 200,000 houses. In fact the exclusion of the largest 
cities and of towns which have submitted exceptionally ambitious 
schemes leads to a total figure which is far too low, even if the 
plans of the six towns are to be taken as adequate. Without 
questioning this last point but making some allowance for the 
fact that the known needs of Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds and 
Sheffield are proportionately greater than those of the six cities, 
the figure must be increased to at least 300,000. It is quite 
certain that the number of houses in England and Wales which are 
beyond hope of reconditioning and should be demolished as soon 
as it is humanly possible to provide rehousing accommodation 
cannot be short of half a million. The latest official observation 
is that we may see demolition proceeding at the rate of 40,000 
houses per year. 

It is significant that several of the great cities have found it 
necessary to decide on tentative plans which are stated to cover 
a very substantial part of the problem, but not to complete it. 
It is interesting, too, to note that Mr. Kent Wright, the town 
clerk to Stoke Newington Council, suggests that we may expect 
to see local authorities, in co-operation with the Ministry of 
Health, concentrating on the problem of slum clearance for the 
next ten or twenty years. At the present degree of ‘ concentra- 
tion ’ this seems a very fair estimate. 

1 Mr. Shakespeare at Darlington, September 12. 
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The second aspect to be considered is the reconditioning of 
houses which though not fit for habitation are yet not bad enough 
for demolition. This includes houses fallen into serious disrepair, 
those of which the structure is undesirable however they are 
occupied, and those of which the structure is inapplicable to the 
use to which it is now put. 

This aspect of the problem has been analysed in detail by the 
Moyne Committee, appointed on March 6: 


To consider and report— 

(a) What, if any, further steps are necessary or desirable to secure the 
maintenance of a proper standard of fitness for human habitation in work- 
ing-class houses which are neither situate in an area suitable for clearance 
under Part I. of the Housing Act, 1930, nor suitable for demolition under 
Section 19 of that Act; and 

(b) What, if any, further steps are necessary or desirable to promote 
the supply of houses for the working-classes without public charge, through 
the agency of public utility societies or other bodies subject to similar 
limitations operating in particular areas or otherwise. 


It was not intended to consider the slums. The Government had 
put that problem in hand already. Neither was it intended to 
examine the Government’s major premise—that private enter- 
prise could supply new houses in adequate quantities. 


The Committee suggests that local authorities shall be 
empowered to buy out landlords who refuse to recondition houses 
which are deemed worthy of reconditioning, at a price equal to 
that paid by the present owner or by a method which will secure 
equivalent results in cases when the property was otherwise 
acquired. It is recognised that this is only ‘ rough justice.’ The 
proposal has occasioned the criticism that justice which is merely 
rough is a euphemism for injustice. It must be pointed out, how- 
ever, that owners of property are not to be prevented from recon- 
ditioning their houses themselves if they so choose. If an owner 
does not think that his property is worth reconditioning, he will 
probably find that others are of the same view, so that the market 
price will sink. Moreover, in such cases he may think himself 
fortunate in that the house concerned has not been condemned 
as unfit, in which case he would get far less for it. The Committee 
appears to have been impressed by the administrative difficulties 
attendant on the adoption of a less rough-and-ready method. It 
is a waste of public money to compensate the rascally type of 
owner at his old purchase price, even though market price may 
now be higher, owing to happenings outside his control. 

Where local authorities purchase houses for the purpose of 
reconditioning, the purchase is to be made on behalf of a public 
utility society where such exists or can readily be formed. It is 
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to be the duty of public utility societies to represent to the local 
authority houses which are suitable for reconditioning. For 
reconditioning work a 100 per cent. advance from public funds 
is recommended, but no subsidy. Public utility societies are to be 
supervised by a Central Public Utility Council. Their main task 
is to be the reconditioning of property and its management after 
reconditioning has taken place. It is realised that some of the 
houses which need treatment in this way will be overcrowded, and 
that structural alterations will necessitate the removal of some 
families. The task of the societies is extended to cover this aspect 
of the problem, and it is recommended that they be granted for 
this purpose a sixty-year subsidy of £5 per house (or {12 for 
tenements of more than three storeys on expensive sites) and a 
cheap loan up to 90 per cent. of the cost of building. 

It is recognised that public utility societies may not spring up 
everywhere in order to undertake the tasks designed for them. 
Where such a society does not exist and cannot readily be formed, 
it is proposed that the local authority should be empowered to 
lease the acquired property to House Management Commissioners, 
who should be independent of the council in matters of detailed 
administration, though ultimately responsible to it. Where the 
absence of a public utility society makes it necessary for the local 
authority to provide accommodation for families displaced from 
houses which are to be reconditioned, a subsidy smaller than that 
proposed for public utility societies is recommended, since a 
contribution from rates should be required. 

The Report gives no explicit indication of the opinion of the 
Committee as to the number of public utility societies which may 
be expected to arise. The general phraseology of the relative 
sections, however, seems to indicate that the members held fairly 
optimistic views. Owing to the fact that public utility societies 
are compelled on their present small scale to regard themselves 
in part as charitable organisations, and that the rents which they 
charge would be still higher if gifts were not forthcoming fre- 
quently, it seems difficult to imagine such a development in their 
activities as the provisions of the Report make desirable, 

There is a danger in the reconditioning principle, against 
which the Government must guard in framing the legislation 
expected in the near future. If reconditioning is to be practised 
extensively there will be a strong tendency towards a lowering 
of our standards of fitness in relation to the demolition of houses. 
Temptation will be placed before local authorities to recommend 
for reconditioning houses which are only fit for demolition. This 
may not apply, except to the incorrigibly backward authorities, 
where a whole area of unfit houses is concerned, but it may easily 

. do so where the demolition of individual houses is the proper 
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course to be taken, or where improvement schemes should be 
declared. 

Reconditioning is an admirable palliative and an essential 
accompaniment to slum clearance and the provision of new houses. 
That is all. A great deal of reconditioning work has been carried 
out in the large provincial cities. But reconditioning has its 
limits. The Moyne Committee has suggested that it should not 
be used unless the house will have a ‘ probable life’ of twenty 
years. It is important that ‘ probable life’ should not be inter- 
preted too generously, and that twenty years be taken as the 
absolute minimum period in assessing whether or not houses are 
suitable for reconditioning. Otherwise, in the years to come, there 
will be a still greater danger of the fact that a house has been 
reconditioned being held up as a reason against its being de- 
molished. No doubt public utility societies will prove excellent 
at keeping the houses in good order. For their future peace of 
mind, however, it will be well for the societies not to be too 
enthusiastic in undertaking reconditioning work, and, above all, 
not to permit local authorities to impose upon them by suggesting 
the reconditioning of houses which are really past it, and which 
will need continual patching. 

It is imperative that the Government should not concentrate 
its energies exclusively upon slum clearance, and that local 
authorities should be given means to get rid of overcrowding 
and should be granted the financial wherewithal to do this, so 
that the creation of new slums can be avoided. The proposals at 
present put forward, and the actions taken so far, do not ensure 
this. Moreover, the absence of a reconditioning subsidy appears 
likely to produce extremely unfair results. The cost of improve- 
ments will have to be met by the tenants in the form of increased 
rent, and therefore increased rates. Such tenants are likely to 
feel ill-used in comparing their position with that of people who 
are to be rehoused under slum-clearance schemes in houses which 
will in most cases provide better accommodation at subsidised 
rents. This is especially true in the large cities. The old choice 
before the tenant was a choice between staying in an unfit cen- 
trally situated house and moving to an estate. But now a con- 
siderable amount of rehousing on the site is to be performed in 
respect of clearance schemes. The relative position of the tenant 
of the semi-slum will therefore be less favourable. 

The blessing which the Committee bestows upon property 
management is the most admirable part of the Report. Itis 
realised that it is in general desirable for women to be employed 
on this work because they can give assistance to the housewife in 
a number of ways, as worked out in the Octavia Hill system. 
The Committee recognised that if their suggestions regarding 
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property management were carried out there might be a demand 
for trained property managers which would far exceed the supply. 
It was ascertained, however, that the supply is being restricted 
at present owing to the limited demand and that it will be possible 
to take rapid action if the need for an increased number becomes 
apparent. Property management has been ignored in the past 
equally with slum clearance. The inventor of the idea was Miss 
Octavia Hill, who worked out the principles some sixty years ago. 
The system is used in London by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
in respect of all tenements and cottages erected by them to replace 
demolished dwellings and in respect of houses in areas awaiting 
replacement and other working-class property of similar type. 
It is also used by the Commissioners of Crown Lands on their 
Cumberland Market estate, and by many public utility societies 
and private landlords. 

At present, however, only eighteen municipalities (including 
the metropolitan boroughs of Chelsea, Kensington, St. Pancras, 
and Westminster) employ members of the Society of Women 
Housing Estate Managers. The policy of the bulk of the local 
authorities of this country has been confined to the provision of 
large numbers of houses. They have not sought to ensure that the 
most deserving of their inhabitants obtain the tenancies. Neither 
have they shown any signs of realising the necessity of giving their 
tenants help in running their new homes. The secretary of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners has stated that the results of the 
system have from the first been entirely satisfactory, and that 
there is substantial saving on repairs. 

Slum clearance and rehousing without property management 
is wasteful both in terms of the opportunities it denies and in 
terms of public expenditure. The experience of Rotherham in 
this respect is well known. In 1923 a large transference of people 
living in a slum area was carried out and the tenants were left to 
their own devices; the results were naturally chaotic. After 
four years the Rotherham Council decided to appoint a woman 
property manager. The houses were put into repair on her advice, 
the tenants were impressed with their duty to back up the 
council, and ever since that year the council has had little trouble. 
Property management consists of considerably more than collect- 
ing the rent. The advice of an experienced, sympathetic and tact- 
ful manager is sought on problems of housekeeping, infant care, 
sex and so forth, and the emphasis placed by the Committee upon 
the need for the adoption of the Octavia Hill system will, it is to be 
hoped, drive home its necessity.” 

* Choice of Careers Series, No. 44, House Property Management for Women 


(H.M. Stationery Office, 1d.), gives most of the essential facts about the 
subject. 
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There are two further points of importance in respect of which 
the recommendations of the Committee are likely to be of great 
value. It was realised that the provisions of the Housing (Rural 
Workers) Acts were not widely known, and that no rapid action 
under these Acts was likely to be taken while the initiative of 
applying for the reconditioning subsidy which is payable lay with 
the owners. The Committee has therefore recommended that 
local authorities be empowered to acquire rural properties which 
need reconditioning in order to perform the necessary work them- 
selves. The compensation to be payable in such cases would be 
determined in the same manner as in urban areas, but the State 
subsidy payable under the existing Acts would be payable to the 
local authorities. 

The suggestion that the Minister should be enabled to ‘ short- 
circuit ’ an inactive local authority by investing a public utility 
society with its functions in respect of reconditioning may also 
be helpful, though it must be observed that in areas in which the 
local authority is really stubborn in its reactionary attitude it is 
probable that the inhabitants will in great majority be cast in a 
similar mould. Default powers of the Minister would of course 
remain, and the Committee observes that in suitable cases these 
powers should be exercised. 

The third aspect of the problem is the provision of new houses 
to meet ordinary needs and to relieve overcrowding in houses 
other than those which are to be demolished or reconditioned. I 
have called this the problem facing private enterprise, for it is the 
opinion of the Government that private enterprise should solve 
it, and legislative action in accordance with this view has already 
been taken in the Rent and Mortgage Interest Restrictions 
(Amendment) Act and the Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 
both of this year. The former provides for the decontrol of houses 
of a rateable value exceeding {20 in London and {13 in the 
provinces. By the same Act the Class C houses have been kept 
under control for five years. There are some 4,000,000 houses of 
this type. An excellent provision of the Act gives the landlord 
power to intervene in cases of extortionate subletting, a big 
problem in the large cities, especially London. 

By the Housing (Financial Provisions) Act all subsidies for 
new building are withdrawn. Building societies are, however, to 
be offered a loan guarantee to encourage them. The purpose of 
the Act was to enable private enterprise to build new houses 
which could be let at about 10s. per week, inclusive of rates. The 
Government decided that the subsidy given by the 1924 Act was 
unnecessary, because it was found that the average cost of houses 
had decreased so much that the economic rent would be within 
a few pence of that being charged by local authorities enjoying 
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the Wheatley subsidy. In July of this year Mr. Shakespeare 
announced that the latest figures showed that the average cost 
of a three-bedroom non-parlour house was {£350—1.¢e., £70 for 
land, drainage, etc., and £280 for the house itself. 

The Moyne Committee was not asked to give an opinion on 
the general merits of the question as to whether private enter- 
prise would be adequate to meet ordinary housing needs, and the 
question of whether a subsidy was necessary or desirable was 
expressly excluded from consideration. It was asked what further 
steps were necessary to promote the supply of working-class 
houses without public charge. The Committee did not spend a 
great deal of time on this question. Proposals for a National 
Housing Corporation, put forward by Sir Raymond Unwin and 
others, were rejected. The observation that the formation of 
such a corporation might lead to an increase, rather than a reduc- 
tion, in the price of building materials does not appear to have 
any grounds of experience or reason behind it, but seems to have 
escaped criticism because of the small amount of space given in 
the Report to this question owing to the Committee ‘ declining 
to play the part of undertakers at a premature burial.’ If private 
enterprise should fail to produce what was wanted, the Committee 
saw no reason why local authorities should not do the work 
instead. 

It is worth while to have the facts of the general housing 
situation before us. The figures given by the Marley Committee, 
relating to the position in July 1931, may be compared with those 
furnished in the House of Commons on July 6, 1933. There 
are in England and Wales 1,300,000 class A houses, 2,450,000 
class B, and 5,775,000 class C—making a total of 9,525,000. Two 
years ago the total was 9,050,000. Between the two dates 80,000 
class A houses have been decontrolled, and 100,000 built ; 100,000 
class B houses have been decontrolled, and 200,000 built ; 375,000 
class C houses have been decontrolled, and 175,000 built. These 
figures show conclusively the need for a maintenance of control 
over the class C houses. At the same time they exhibit the danger 
of the belief that private enterprise will build so many cheap 
houses over the next five years that control may be allowed to 
vanish for ever. 

The response to the ros. a week idea cannot have been en- 
couraging to the Government. At a meeting of the Association 
of West Midland Local Authorities, addressed by Mr. Shakespeare, 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Health, several 
speakers expressed doubts as to whether private enterprise would 
be able to get down to such a figure, and 13s. 6d. to 14s. 6d. was 
quoted as a more likely rental to be charged. Mr. Shakespeare’s 
answers to these observations appear curiously contradictory. In 
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reply to the allusions made to the Wheatley subsidy, he observed 
that one large town had built nearly 25,000 new houses, but had 
demolished only about 200 slum houses, in twelve years. (The 
reference was presumably to Manchester.) If the Wheatley sub- 
sidy had been continued, he said, 2,000,000 houses might have 
been built ; but very few slum-dwellers got a chance of moving 
to council houses. Later he remarked: ‘ We cannot justify a 
subsidy for something which can be accomplished without one.’ 

A £350 house, with money borrowed at 4 per cent., could be 
let, with the Wheatley subsidy, for about 7s. inclusive in areas 
where the rates are about 8s. in the pound. Without the subsidy, 
other things being equal, the figure would be about ros., while in 
areas where the land was more expensive and the rates higher 
12s. 6d. would be a normal figure. Indeed, 15s. is a common 
figure for the inclusive rent charged by local authorities, in areas 
where the rates are much above 8s., for houses which were built 
some years back. Local authorities might now be able to let at 
Ios. inclusive, without subsidy, in low-rated areas. It is impos- 
sible to draw comparisons between this figure and that for the 
rents which have to be charged for houses built when money and 
materials were dearer. 

Private enterprise will not provide an adequate supply of 
working-class houses suitable for letting. At present building 
costs are low—they are bound to increase. And money is‘ cheap’ 
—it is bound to become dearer. And even under the present 
state of affairs private enterprise is chary of attempting the pro- 
vision of working-class houses of the desired rent level. It must 
be remembered that the average wage is about 50s., probably a 
little less, and that it is usually taken as a guiding rule that not 
more than one-sixth should go on rent and rates; this was the 
average before the war. 

It seems probable that the actual expenditure of most work- 
ing-class families is rather more than one-sixth of their incomes ; 
there are hundreds of thousands of cases, probably millions, where 
the proportion is in the neighbourhood of 25 per cent. But we 
may take one-sixth as a reasonable guide. Then 8s. per week 
inclusive is a reasonable expenditure on rent. (Ignoring the cases 
where there is more than one wage-earner in the family, this 
figure is justified, since where this occurs the family will frequently 
need extra room.) The Ministry is aiming at 10s. This is a some- 
what high figure even for those in employment. For the unem- 
ployed it is a figure which assures physical deterioration. That, 
however, raises issues which are not relevant to the general 
question. It is to be understood that I am considering the lot 
of the average wage-earner, not of the unemployed, nor of the 
skilled craftsman, 
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Further examples may be given illustrating the opinions of 
‘ private enterprise ’ itself on its ability to produce houses at ros. 
per week without subsidy. At a conference at Sheffield on 
August 24, held ‘ with a view to concerted action to overcome 
the housing problem,’ the president of the local building trade 
employers’ association explicitly stated that private enterprise 
would not be able to cater for current needs while the density of 
houses was twelve per acre. Gainsborough Council summoned a 
conference in order to get the views of the builders and discover 
their intentions. It was adjourned. At the adjourned meeting 
there were no builders. 

The story of Acton is still more pitiful. There were invited 
to the Acton conference twenty-eight local builders and three 
other builders, one public utility society, nine building societies, 
and the National Association of Building Societies. Four builders 
came; one other replied to the invitation. Three building 
societies came, one of which intimated that it did not intend to 
advance money under the 1933 Act. Seven councillors arrived 
out of the thirty-two who had unanimously decided to call the 
conference. The representatives of private enterprise came to 
the conclusion that if the houses were built twenty-four to the 
acre and the roads were cheaper, they might be able to produce 
houses at 15s. per week. 

Private enterprise is interested in building houses for those 
who wish to buy. Terrible reports of the conditions of some of the 
speculative houses recently erected in outer London suburbs and 
elsewhere come to hand. The materials used are of the cheapest 
possible, the wood is sometimes unseasoned, walls crack within a 
year or so, doors warp. These houses are disposed of on attractive 
hire-purchase terms. If they last the fifteen or twenty years over 
which payments are spread, they will cost something like their 
present rental equivalent in repairs towards the end of the period. 
The old slums, consisting of good old houses now let off in tene- 
ments, are better than this. Quality is going to be somewhat 
important if the statement as to the slum problem being measur- 
able in time and cost is to be justified by events. It appears likely 
that private enterprise will either charge far more than Ios. a 
week, or build cheap and nasty houses, or not undertake the task 
at all. If rents in the neighbourhood of 15s. are charged, the 
houses will not be taken up in large quantities by the average 
wage-earner. If cheap, rotten houses are built, the slum problem 
will manifest itself again within twenty years. 

The housing situation has been analysed in three sections. 
It is unnecessary to say anything further about reconditioning, 
since no legislative action has as yet been taken in this field. In 
respect of slum clearance the conclusion has been reached that, 
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while the plans submitted by local authorities may provide the 
Ministry with justification for aiming at the demolition of 200,000 
houses in five years and the rehousing of three-quarters of a 
million people, the urgent needs of England and Wales in respect 
of slum clearance cannot fall short of half a million houses. 
Private enterprise has been shown unwilling to supply new houses, 
and this is not surprising. The ros. a week at which the Ministry 
aims may be possible in low-rated areas for non-parlour three- 
bedroom houses of the cheapest design. But in areas where land is 
above average value, or rates are above, say, 7s. 6d. in the pound, 
or if the cost of materials or money increases, non-profit-making 
local authorities would not be able to get down to this figure 
without a subsidy. How much less, therefore, can the private 
builder be expected to turn his attention to this work ? 

The 1930 Act was complementary to the Wheatley Act of six 
years before. The removal of the latter, at a time when it was 
becoming possible, with its aid, at last to build houses at a rent 
almost within the reach of the poorest regular wage-earner, 
appears likely to endanger the limited measure of success which 
the slum-clearance campaign may achieve. 


Puitip H. MASSEY. 
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MOSCOW'S FOREIGN RELATIONS 


TueE Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is at the present moment 
supposed to be scoring one diplomatic success after another. 
M. Litvinov is actually proclaimed to have been the only person 
who achieved something definite at the World Economic Confer- 
ence. And at a superficial glance these ‘ triumphs’ are by no 
means inconsiderable. First of all there is a frantic ‘ romance’ 
with France, although its quality belongs definitely to the category 
of ‘ love for sale.’ In a smaller way there is a similar situation 
in the Soviets’ relations with Poland. Spain has suddenly granted 
them recognition de jure and de facto (which seems a redundance, 
since the first surely implies the second), and there can be no doubt 
that American recognition is not far removed. On the other side 
of the balance-sheet there is, of course, Japan, whose contemptuous 
treatment the Soviets accept with abject servility. And then 
there is Germany, with whom, at the time of writing, relations 
are somewhat strained—not for the first time, but perhaps in 
a more serious way than ever before. Yet it would be wrong to 
read any degree of finality into the present phase of Germano- 
Bolshevist relations: the last chapter has by no means been 
reached. 

The truth of the matter is that in order to understand the 
actual international position of the Soviet Government, or the 
latest orientation of their foreign policy, certain fundamental 
considerations have to be borne in mind. First and foremost it is 
essential to realise the duality of Bolshevist foreign policy. It is 
composed of two entirely separate and mutually antagonistic 
elements, and the assumption that one has finally triumphed 
over the other is not warranted by the facts. On the one hand 
there is the revolutionary aspect: the object of the Soviet 
Government is, and always has been, the bringing about of a 
world revolution, the destruction of capitalism, and the creation 
of communism throughout the world. That is what might be 
called the Comintern aspect—i.e., the province of the Third 
International’s activities. On the other hand there is the ordinary, 
routine, day-to-day foreign policy, dictated by certain practical 
considerations. These considerations arise not so much out of 
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the genuine requirements of the Russian people as out of the 
immediate difficulties of a dictatorship that wishes to maintain 
itself in power. The internal condition of Russia is the principal 
factor determining this aspect of the Soviets’ foreign policy, 
which might be termed the Narcommindel aspect—i.e., the 
province of the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs. 

It will be obvious that it is impossible even for the Soviet 
Government to concentrate on both aspects of its foreign 
policy at the same time, and therefore there have always been 
considerable fluctuations. And whichever of the two aspects 
from time to time predominated, it must needs have been to the 
detriment of the other. Lenin was enough of a realist to bequeath 
to his followers the principle of undisguised and unlimited 
opportunism in foreign as well as in domestic affairs. While 
fever renouncing the fundamental aim of world revolution, 
‘friendly ’ political and economic intercourse with the rest of the 

_ world should be both desirable and permissible, no matter what 
compromise it implied. It did not matter what concessions the 
Soviet Government made to the capitalist mentality, for it should 
never consider itself bound or in any way restricted by any 
undertakings given or any contracts, pacts, or promises signed. 
In fairness to the Bolsheviks it must be stated that they have 
never made a secret of this attitude towards their own obligations 
—in fact they have openly and cynically proclaimed it time and 
again. Therefore it is difficult to sympathise with any foreigners, 
Governments or private individuals, who complain of Bolshevist 
dishonesty or lack of moral scruples: they have all received 
sufficient warning from the Soviet Government itself. Thus the 
attitude of the Soviets towards the Governments of the rest of the 
world is quite clear: ‘ We want to destroy you, but meanwhile 
we will take from you all that you can give—subject to terms, of 
course. No compromise is too heavy for us, and as long as we 
consider it opportune we will keep our bargain.’ That is more or 
less what they say to the world, and as a guiding principle it is 
clear and outspoken. 

What, on the other hand, has been, or is, the attitude of 
foreign countries towards the Soviet Government? With a 
few notable exceptions, it can be summed up as follows: first 
there was ignorant hostility; then came a period of friendly 
curiosity ; and the last or present phase is that of greedy futility. 
Foreign Governments were determined to believe that which they 
wanted to believe, even if all evidence or all reason pointed to the 
contrary. They would not even learn from each other’s experience, 
and one after the other they proceeded to find out for themselves— 
with more or less the same results. In several previous articles 
which have appeared in this Review I have explained how the 
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Russian policy of most Governments was dictated by considera- 
tions which had nothing to do with Russia proper. The present 
rapprochement between France and the Soviet Government can 
only be appreciated in this light. 

Among the leading nations of the world one country alone 
has stood out as having a definite, consistent, and logical policy 
towards Soviet Russia, a policy which, furthermore, remained 
unaltered from the advent of the Bolsheviks to power until the 
beginning of this year. That country is Germany, and the policy 
towards Russia is perhaps the only point on which all Germans 
have always agreed whatever their political allegiance. Not even 
the Social-Democrats, by far the most decent though impotent of 
all German political parties, had the courage to alter anything in 
that sinister game which is called the Germano-Soviet relations, 
The origin of this game dates back to the time of General Luden- 
dorff’s co-operation with Lenin during the war. The Germans 
have helped the Bolsheviks not only to seize power but to main- 
tain themselves for all these years. Without their help, technical, 
financial and political, this would have been impossible. The 
Germano-Soviet military and economic alliance, which has now 
lasted over fifteen years, forms one of the most curious chapters 
in modern history. Every kind of indignity has been committed 
and accepted by both partners of this peculiar alliance, neither of 
whom could afford to let it go. The Soviets have ‘ bumped off’ 
several German diplomats, they have openly financed and directed 
the German Communist Party, they have imprisoned and tried 
German citizens and indulged in many other ‘ monkey tricks,’ as 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald once described their practices. The 
Germans have swallowed it all. On the other hand, Soviet 
diplomatic and commercial institutions in Germany have been 
raided, Germany has talked to the Bolsheviks in a tone which 
no self-respecting Government would ever accept from another, 
and the Soviets have put up with it. But all these little conflicts 
have been merely insignificant episodes in the big international 
game on which the two Governments were jointly engaged. 

To Germany Soviet Russia was not only a most important 
economic ‘ hinterland’ ; it was also a trump card in the game of 
international diplomacy, the chief means of circumventing, or 
even destroying, the Treaty of Versailles. All the chancelleries 
of Europe have been for years in full possession of the fundamental 
facts about the close co-operation between the German General 
Staff and the Soviet Government, the work of Reichswehr 
instructors in Russia, the manufacturing of war materials for 
Germany in the country of ‘ Socialism in construction,’ and the 
smuggling of this military equipment into Germany under false 
bills of lading. Here, again, warning voices were not lacking. 
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An able collection of some of the relevant data was presented by 
Mr. Cecil F. Melville in his book The Russian Face of Germany, 
which was never contradicted. But nothing happened. The 
era of greedy futility was already in full swing. The Treaty of 
Rapallo made Germany and Soviet Russia allies in the struggle 
against the Peace Treaties, and ever since the Soviets have 
remained an obedient tool in the hands of the anti-Versailles 
group—first Germany, and later Italy, Turkey, Hungary, and 
Austria. The very word ‘ Versailles ’ in the Soviet Press became 
synonymous with imperialism and reaction; France was the 
principal enemy, and Karl Radek even went so far as to threaten 
the French with a Red army on the Rhine ! 

In signing the Treaty of Rapallo the Germans were acting 
in the true spirit of vevanche, yet they also thought that they 
were laying the foundations of a new colony stretching from 
Poland to Vladivostok. The Bolsheviks accepted willingly the 
idea of destroying the Treaty of Versailles, but they hoped that 
instead of becoming the slaves of Germany they would become, 
through the Comintern, her masters. Both countries staked a 
great deal on this alliance, and neither got complete satisfaction. 
Germany’s colonising aspirations were no more realised than the 
Soviets’ revolutionary plans in Germany. The road from 
Rapallo to Paris and Warsaw has taken eleven years. During 
that period the Soviets made friends with the two principal 
Fascist dictators—Mussolini and Mustapha Kemal. Even 
Amanullah, the Shah of Persia, and Admiral Horthy suddenly 
aroused feelings of sympathy or friendship in the breasts of the 
Bolshevist leaders. It is, indeed, extraordinary how well they 
could get on, and still do, with all the most reactionary Govern- 
ments in the world, and how antagonistic they have always felt 
towards the few remaining democracies. This ‘realism’ of 
Soviet diplomacy is in curious contradiction to the official 
social and political revolutionary ideology of Moscow. 

But recent developments in the Soviets’ foreign policy. have 
produced even more striking consequences. Hitler’s advent to 
power in Germany not unnaturally provoked an almost panicky 
reshuffling in international relations. For the first time since 
1918 the threat of a new war became a reality. But the Hitlerisa- 
tion of Germany is by no means the only factor determining this 
international readjustment. Owing to the long duration of the 
world economic crisis old conflicts between various countries 
have been reopened and new ones are constantly being created. 
A great regrouping of countries is going on, and its complicated 
character may be judged from the fact that within the revisionist 
bloc Germany suddenly turns against Austria, and Italy against 
Germany over the Austrian question ; while on the other side 
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France has experienced a certain amount of trouble with the 
Little Entente. And all this is dominated by the realisation of 
the fact that Germany’s military aggressiveness is only temporarily 
held in check by the instinct of self-preservation. 

The position of the Soviet Government in this process of 
regrouping is interesting. At no time has the cynical opportunism 
of the Bolsheviks revealed itself in a more glaring fashion than 
in their recent German policy. While during the early stages 
of Rapallo the ‘practical’ policy dominated and Moscow 
encouraged Berlin to carry out the industrialisation programme 
of the Five-Year Plan, during the later years the Comintern 
policy was being applied on an ever-increasing scale. It is an 
undeniable fact that the German Communist Party, entirely 
directed and financed by Moscow, helped the Hitlerites and 
Hugenberg to overthrow the Government of republican coalition. 
For years a mad propaganda campaign on a scale of which only 
the Moscow demagogues are capable was carried on against 
parliamentary government in Germany against the Social- 
Democratic Party. Everything was done to weaken and dis- 
credit this party, which was thus faced by enemies on both 
flanks and proved incapable of coping with either. German 
reaction, on the other hand, used the Communist Party as a bogy, 
and the German Communists lent themselves to this shameful 
game of destroying the Weimar Republic under the direct orders 
of Moscow. The occasional street fights between Nazis and 
Communists cannot conceal the fact that the instructions issued 
to the German Communist Party by Radek or Ruth Fischer and 
their consorts prepared the betrayal of the republic to Hitler 
and Goering and that they were one of the main causes of the 
fantastic paralysis of the German masses at the decisive moment. 

Having thus helped Hitler by their anti-democratic policy, 
the Bolsheviks suddenly took fright when they first saw Goering 
in action. But they were soon reassured by the new rulers of 
Germany that there would be no change in the ‘ traditionally 
friendly relations’ between the two countries, and that, in 
spite of the intention of exterminating the Communists at home, 
Hitler was quite prepared to carry on the alliance with Com- 
munist Russia as his predecessors had done. He even arranged - 
for the extension of credit facilities granted by the German banks 
to the Bolsheviks, and, to save Communist Russia from defaulting, 
one of the first actions of this anti-Communist crusader was to 
put 250,000,000 marks at their disposal ! 

To most Liberals, Radicals or Socialists in the ‘ capitalist’ 
countries the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has always 
appeared as a great pillar of support against threats of Fascist 
revolution. Even those who did not much approve of Bolshevist 
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‘methods were prepared to accept Stalin’s dictatorship for that 
very reason. Some optimists actually went so far as to expect 
that after the outbreak of Hitlerism Soviet Russia would become 
the nucleus of an anti-Fascist bloc. But Soviet Russia did nothing 
of the sort. At the very moment when Germany was morally 
ostracised by the comity of nations Moscow chose to break the 
ring of Germany’s isolation. It would, of course, have been idle 
to expect Stalin to mobilise his Red army against Hitler’s Brown 
troops. Nobody could have asked for that. But the Soviet 
Government had many opportunities of using its influence with 
the Germans in favour of the working classes there. It did 
nothing. It did not even intervene on behalf of the Communists. 
It betrayed them morally and politically, and left them to be 
physically exterminated by Goering and his consorts. More 
than that, Moscow actually signed a ‘ pact of friendship’ with 
the representatives of a régime that is torturing and murdering 
‘ Marxist ’ workmen. 

It is important to realise all this in order to appreciate the 
fact that if to-day relations between Germany and Soviet Russia 
are strained, this is by no means because the leader of the Third 
International and the creator of the Third Reich find their 
political credo incompatible with friendly relations between their 
two countries. If the Rapallo era has come to a close, there are 
other reasons than purely ideological differences between Com- 
munist Russia and Fascist Germany. Not Hitlerism as such, 
but the economical, financial, and political international weakening 
of Germany—due partly to the world crisis and partly to the 
Hitler revolution—is compelling Moscow once again to adjust 
its foreign policy. The internal situation in Russia makes it 
imperative for the Soviets to look for new and stronger support 
in Europe than present-day Germany can offer. More than ever 
the Soviet Government is dependent on the support of capitalist 
countries in order to maintain itself in power. There is not 
much more to be got out of Germany. As it is, the Soviets owe 
Germany something like a milliard gold marks and can hardly 
hope for more. In the past, of course, obtaining credit facilities 
from the Germans was easy: they were given for political as well 
as for economic reasons. They were considered as a kind of sub- 
sidy to the unemployed, because they enabled industry to accept 
Russian orders. (Incidentally, most of the money lent did not 
belong to Germany at all, but was borrowed by her from England 
or America.) All this has now come to an end. Economically 
Germany is no longer interesting to the Soviets. But the 
Bolsheviks are too careful to turn away completely, and emphasise 
in their Press that nothing has really changed in their attitude 
towards foreign countries. In the wider sense this is, of course, 
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perfectly true. Nevertheless, for the time being Soviet foreign 
policy has in fact turned from the anti-Versailles to the Versailles 
group in a perfectly cynical fashion. 

Readers of the Soviet Press must rub their eyes when they 
compare its present references to France, Poland, and Rumania 
on the one hand, and Germany on the other, with those of last 
year. All the mud that was then being flung at the ‘ Western 
internationalists ’ is now reserved for Germany, while France and 
the Littie Entente are paid tribute after tribute. What with the 
visit of M. Herriot and that of M. Cot’s flying armada, there have 
been plenty of opportunities for throwing bouquets at France. 
And meanwhile the Pravda and the Vélkischer Beobachter are 
abusing each other in the jargon of the gutter. The secret of this 
miraculous change is not hard to find. So long as Hitler was 
concentrating his activities on exterminating Marxists in Germany, 
so long as Goering was destroying thousands of innocent workmen, 
the Soviets did not mind a bit and even proclaimed themselves 
friends of the Third Reich and underlined the solidarity of their 
interests. But the moment the war danger became manifest as a 
logical result of Hitler’s activities the Soviets hastened to lay 
stress on the ‘ antagonism of interests ’ between Germany and the 
Soviet Republic. 

Karl Radek, their usual mouthpiece on such occasions, 
published an article in the Pravda of May 10 which can be con- 
sidered an official declaration of this change of policy. 


The motto of treaty revision [he wrote] is a motto for altering the 
world to the detriment of one imperialistic camp in favour of another. 
The peace which would be established instead of Versailles by an opposite 
victorious coalition [what he means is Germany, of course] would be equally 
a peace of prisons, chains and groaning for the masses. 


And at Rapallo the Bolsheviks had undertaken to fight against 
Versailles side by side with Germany ! 

Opportunism is the guiding principle of Soviet policy, and 
therefore it does not matter if you proclaim or do to-day the very 
opposite of what you said or did yesterday. But Radek is a 
clever man and a realist. He therefore hits the nail on the head 
when he says: 


The International proletariat cannot side with those imperialistic forces 
that in the conflagration of a new war wish to arrange a new partition of 
the world. 


This is a curious anticipation of what Stalin said (also in the 
Pravda) in commenting on Hugenberg’s notorious memorandum 
in which the latter openly expressed his desire to take possession 
of some Russian territories. 
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The German Government has shown that its only hope is military 
adventure. We must say to these Fascist buffoons that there is a limit 
to every kind of quixotism. We will not put up with these jokes any 
more. 


Hugenberg’s London memorandum was thus an ideal pretext to 
break off or suspend Rapallo and to start an open quarrel. But, 
in spite of all this, it is hard to believe in the lasting conflict 
between Germany and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
Relations may never return to the Rapallo footing, but the two 
Governments know too much about each other and have too many 
interests in common to be able to afford a permanent break. 

Meanwhile, however, the Versailles group—i.e., France, 
Poland, and the Little Entente—are doing all they can to lure 
Moscow into their camp, not forgetting that this welcome new- 
comer would bring all the war material originally prepared for 
Germany. It is absurd to talk of the restoration of the old 
Franco-Russian alliance : neither of these countries is in a frame 
of mind that would make such a thing possible. But as a com- 
mercialised love transaction it may be fraught with opportunities. 
The only hitch is that at the present moment both countries talk 
a great deal about sentiment, and have not yet agreed to a price. 
France seems reluctant to grant credits or to offer State guaran- 
tees, as most of the other countries do or did.. And the Soviet 
makes these things a preliminary condition to any services it 
may render. 

With Poland the new ‘ friendship ’ is far more advanced, and 
the Little Entente has suddenly recognised in Russia a fellow- 
Slav country destined to lead its brothers. The arrival of official 
representatives of the Little Entente in Moscow can no longer 
be far removed. America will also follow suit, partly out of 
commercial and partly out of political (anti-Japanese) con- 
siderations. Litvinov will go on signing pacts of friendship 
and non-aggression—first because the Soviet Government wants 
peace and stability at any price, and secondly because it does 
not mean anything. As to relations with Great Britain, my 
prediction that the quarrel over the Moscow trials would only 
be an episode has come true. The embargo is lifted and a new 
British Ambassador has been appointed: the era of greedy 
futility can continue. There is little or nothing that need be 
said here about the new agreement between Italy and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. Extremely friendly relations 
between the two countries have existed since 1924, and this is 
merely an official formula proclaiming an established fact. The 
important point is that Italy shall try to mediate between 
Berlin and Moscow. But the outcome of the tension that exists 
at the present moment between Germany and the Union of 
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Soviet Socialist Republics will depend on the real intentions of 
Hitler’s Germany rather than on Rome, so that if any action 
is expected from the Duce the scope of his influence (as in 
Germany’s conflict with Austria) will depend on the value Herr 
Hitler places on Signor Mussolini’s friendship. 

The Russo-Japanese problem deserves separate treatment. 
All that need be said here is that the panic-stricken capitulation 
of the Soviet Government before Japanese militarism is certainly 
not due to the Soviets’ professed love of freedom, but to their 
internal weakness. Japan knows full well that Soviet Russia is 
not in a position to carry on any kind of war (except on its own 
civil population) ; it knows the havoc and destruction brought 
about by the General Line and the Five-Year Plan failure. That 
is why Japan can do with the Bolsheviks exactly what it pleases 
and why their position in the Far East is so helpless. They have 
not even the resources of their subversive revolutionary activities 
at the time when they could best use them and want them most. 
Lack of money and the temporary predominance of the Narcom- 
-mindel policy are responsible for the fact that, just as the world 
is shattered to its very foundations, instead of dealing it a final 
blow Soviet Russia is compelled to go about signing pacts of 
non-aggression and doing its utmost to stabilise conditions. 

The so-called ‘triumphs’ of Soviet diplomacy are, in fact, 
a sign of terrible internal weakness. And the dramatic abandon- 
ment of Germany for the more promising ‘ friendship’ with 
France or Poland shows not so much that the Soviet Government 
has given up its fundamental aim of world revolution and inter- 
ference in the affairs of other countries, but that it is scared of 
war and of its own economic difficulties. It is not difficult to 
promise non-interference or non-aggression with a population 
that is starving and millions of peasants that are in open revolt. 
The real difficulty is how to improve the domestic situation. 
If foreign capitalists once again save the Bolsheviks and give 
them a new lease of life, that will be, indeed, a triumph for Soviet 
diplomacy. In the light of past experience there is no reason 
to suppose that they will not. And if the Bolsheviks are bolstered 
up again, their foreign policy may take yet another turn. But 
if the present ‘triumphs’ remain meaningless scraps of paper, 
then the recent adjustment in the Soviets’ relations with foreign 
Powers is only one more sign of imminent bankruptcy. 


GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 





THE LIVE-STOCK CRISIS 


In March of last year Lord Astor pointed out, in the Nineteenth 
Century and After, that the live-stock industry. was the most 
important of all the branches of farming. He asserted. that our 
live-stock was worth £200,000,000, or fifteen times the value of 
wheat, which the Government were then preparing to subsidise. 
He also stated that the value of its meat products in 1925 
amounted to £103,970,000, representing 40 per cent. of our total 
production of foodstuffs, a proportion which is probably true 
to-day, as the industry has expanded. In spite, then, of the 
appalling slump in prices and deducting the value of bacon pigs, 
the production of meat still remains the most important branch 
of English farming. 

The Government, however, rightly or wrongly, determined to 
tackle the wheat problem first. and to deal with the others—meat, 
bacon, and milk—by a series of schemes for organising the home 
market, while they subsequently decided to regulate the inrush 
of foreign meat supplies by means of quotas. Whether this 
method of encouraging wheat-growing is the cheapest that could be 
devised from the standpoint of the community-may be a debatable 
matter ; but we farmers cannot look a gift-horse in the mouth, 
and there is no doubt that the wheat scheme has been worked in a 
thoroughly satisfactory fashion, as well as in an economical one 
as far as administrative expenses go. As I shall have occasion 
to refer to the scheme later, I give here a few details, The wheat 
Act specified 10s. per cwt. (45s. a quarter) as the standard price. 
The sum paid to each registered producer as deficiency payment 
is the difference between ‘the ascertained average price,’ as 
worked out by the Wheat Commission, of home-grown wheat at 
farm obtained by registered growers in 1932-33. This year the 
average price comes out at 24s. a quarter. Interim payments 
have been made on wheat sold earlier in the current year, and 
final payments were made on September 21. The amount paid 
in by the millers has been over £4,750,000; the administrative 
cost has been just under 3d. a quarter. The Government certainly 
deserve every credit for the efficient working of the scheme. 

1 « Wheat.’ 
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Unfortunately, as indicated by Lord Astor, the wheat 
quota deals with a small -proportion (only about 6 per cent.) of 
our total food production, while any benefit derived from the 
wheat quota last year was more than offset by the appalling 
losses the barley growers suffered from a bad harvest and from 
the extra penny on beer, which induced the brewers to buy the 
bulk of their barley abroad. English barley was in fact largely 
unsaleable for malting purposes. In 1931-32 I sold over 200 
quarters of ordinary malting barley at prices from 40s. to 36s. a 
quarter. Last year I sold only 30 quarters at 30s., the rest of the 
crop going for grinding barley, and these experiences are typical of 
the great majority of barley growers. This year, owing to a good 
harvest and the ‘ gentlemen’s agreement ’ between the Chancellor 
and the brewers, our prospects are brighter. 

But if the prospects of the barley growers have improved, the 
same cannot be said for the far more numerous farmers interested 
in live-stock. Ever since the Government came into power there 
has been, in spite of temporary rallies, a terrible drop in the prices 
of fat and store cattle, while the value of sheep, especially store 
sheep, has also suffered a catastrophic decline. In one year alone 
store sheep fell from 53 points above to 10 points below pre-war 
prices, or over 40 per cent. in value. Much was expected of the 
Ottawa Conference ; but, in spite of the often reiterated formula 
that in the home market the British farmer should come first, the 
Dominions farmer second, and the foreigner third, nothing sub- 
stantial was effected. The tariffs, which have saved horticulture 
and the fruit and vegetable producers and at least alleviated the 
position of the potato grower, were ruled out on the ground that 
tariffs had utterly failed to decrease the influx of Irish agricultural 
products, which is not altogether true. Thus for the first three 
months of 1933, according to the official figures of the Board of 
Trade, all imports from Ireland except butter and hams were 
actually less than in 1932. There was a decrease of nearly 
10,000 cwt. in bacon and of over 10,000 cwt. in pork. Pigs were 
less by 50,000, lambs by 17,000, and cattle by 40,000. It never 
seems to have occurred to the Government that, thanks to the 
tariff, they were receiving very large sums to compensate the 
Revenue for losses incurred under the Irish Land Act, and that if 
these sums had not been ear-marked for that purpose they could 
have been utilised tosubsidise the English farmer without costing 
the consumer, on the Government’s own showing, a penny piece— 
a point to which I will return later. 

After Ottawa had practically failed to effect anything, matters 
simply went from bad to worse, and last November a real crisis 
arose: It at last became clear to the Government—a point which 
was only too painfully obvious to all concerned with the industry 
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—that some means of assistance was necessary in the interim to 
save the cattle, sheep, and pig industry until the marketing 
schemes to which the Government were in principle committed 
were brought into operation. A new Minister of Agriculture was 
appointed, of a very different calibre from his predecessor, and 
one who, we farmers believe, has really the interests of farming 
at heart. A series of ‘gentlemen’s agreements’ was entered into 
with the object of curtailing the influx of foreign beef, mutton, and 
bacon. Chilled beef was to be reduced by 10 per cent., frozen 
beef and mutton by 20 per cent. As regards mutton, there was 
an improvement for a time ; but in respect of beef the Minister 
was especially unfortunate. The foreign importers so regulated 
the flow of their supplies that they sent a good deal below their 
quota in the period before Christmas, and then flooded the 
Christmas market to such an extent that the price of the best 
sides of English beef, which were expected to make 8d. a lb. 
wholesale, fell to 5d., and many farmers who had spent a good deal 
on cake and feeding-stuffs to get their. bullocks out at Christmas 
were half ruined. The Ministry therefore made a new arrange- 
ment, and in place of the level 10 per cent. reduction agreed upon 
for each quarter arranged to reduce the quota to 5 per cent. for the 
second quarter of the year, with a view to increasing the reduction 
to 15 per cent. in the last quarter and thus preventing another 
Christmas fiasco. This was generously accepted by the Argentine 
importers, as the autumn (which is their spring) is the most diffi- 
cult time for them to maintain adequate supplies. Apparently 
the Government were unaware that many Norfolk farmers sell a 
large proportion of their box-fed cattle in April, May, and June. 
The consequence was that bullocks, already bought as stores, 
before the quota was started, at prices regulated by the sale price 
of fat bullocks at the time, lost something like £5 to £6 a head 
compared with the prices of the year before. Matters were no 
doubt rendered worse through certain countries profiting by a 
loophole in the agreement and importing during the first half-year 
a large quantity of edible beef offals. But the net result of it all 
is that the Norfolk farmers alone are supposed to have lost 
£50,000. Even those who sold their fat beasts in the first quarter 
of the year made at least {2 to £3 a head less than the year before 
when prices were already unremunerative. The fact is that, in 
spite of the ro per cent. reduction, the quota was fixed too high 
at the start. The reason now given is that the English people are 
eating less beef to-day, which is probably true ; but surely this is 
a matter which should have been known to the Intelligence Depart- 
ment of the Board of Agriculture before the quota was fixed at all, 
and a greater reduction in the amount of beef to be admitted 
should have been arranged for when the agreement was made. 
Vor. CXIV—No. 680 9* 
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But if the juggling with the quota proved disastrous to those 
farmers who were late in getting out their box-fed cattle, it has 
been still more so to the graziers in Norfolk and the Midlands, 
The chairman of the Leicester Chamber of Agriculture, writing 
in July to The Times, stated that 

At Leicester cattle market many fat cattle were returned unsold, there 
being no bid whatever for them, and on Wednesday, June 28, 90 per cent. 
were disposed of from 17s. to 35s. a live cwt., showing a return of 4d, to 
63d. a lb. dead weight. These returns show a very considerable loss to 
both breeder and feeder. Our losses last season were fully £3 an acre; in 
1931 over £2 an acre. 


He added that the result would be bankruptcy to hundreds of 
graziers, that land would be unlettable and would have ‘ to be 
ranched,’ and that two-thirds of the labourers would be turned off. 
Many hundreds of acres had been let for rs. 6d. to Ios. an acre, or 
less than the cost of shepherding and incidental labour expenses. 
Sir Arthur Hazelrigg, writing later to the same paper, drew an 
even gloomier picture. A similar fate has befallen large tracts 
of marsh land round Acle, in Norfolk, which formerly let for £2 
an acre and which now no one will take. At the same time the 
owners have to pay heavy water rates for pumping. The drought 
has also made the situation worse, as there is practically little or 
no grass feed left. Time after time one reads in the market 
reports ‘ Grass cattle not wanted.’ A large farmer told a friend of 
mine he had 500 cattle to get rid of by Michaelmas and was 
responsible for 2000 more, and he simply did not know what 
would happen. Recently one of the first judges of cattle in 
Norfolk, and indeed in all England, died. He was a genius in his 
way, and months after selling a bullock could recognise it in a 
yard with others. At one time he was worth £120,000. His 
estate will not probably realise {10,000. If such an outstanding 
business man could not stand up against the times, how can the 
rank and file hope to? Store bullocks have suffered a similar 
slump. In Carmarthenshire this year between May and June they 
dropped from {13 to £8 or {9, and similar shrinkages in value 
have been reported elsewhere. 

Sheep have in the last two gears suffered an even more 
vertiginous drop. In fact, at the time of the November crisis fat 
sheep reached the low index number of 17, but have since rallied 
somewhat, though prices are again sagging. In 1931 about 
5000 sheep and lambs realised at one of our local sales over 
£14,000; the next year an only slightly smaller number made 
under {6000! And this is more or less typical of the whole 
country. The price of lambs at the opening sales this year showed 
a slight improvement. While in 1931 I gave 62s. apiece for 200 
lambs and last year I paid 25s. apiece, this year I have paid 
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26s. 6d., the quality being the same in each case. But even this 
small improvement does not seem to have been maintained. 

The conclusion of the so-called ‘ Black Pacts’ with Denmark, 
the Argentine, etc., have not rendered the task of the Minister of 
Agriculture easier. The mere announcement of the Danish pact 
caused an all-round fall in pork and bacon prices, which up to 
that point had been rising. In Birmingham the day the pact was 
announced the price of pigs fell 2s. to 2s. 6d. a score, and many 
pigs were left unsold. In spite of the powers given to the Ministry 
under the Limitation of Imports Act, the whole industry is still 
in the doldrums. Recently there was a scare over a possible 
shortage of bacon, owing to the date for the pig marketing 
scheme having to be postponed, and in response to the bacon 
merchants’ outcry the Danish quota had suddenly to be increased 
by 10,000 cwt. The Investors’ Review, which, as a free-trade 
journal, cannot be accused of partiality, was particularly severe 
on the Government. ‘A straightforward duty,’ it said, ‘ would 
at least bring in a substantial revenue, but the insane quota 
system has all the disadvantages of protection without any 
compensating benefit.’ Without going so far, we farmers may, I 
think, be pardoned for considering that this second gift-horse 
is a very difficult thing to work, and also, to judge by results, very 
uncertain in its effects. 

The attitude of the bulk of the agricultural community was, 


in fact, very well put by The Times last June, which, after 
speaking of the misgivings of the farmers as to the efficacy of 
the Government’s agricultural policy, said : 


As yet the fruits of reorganisation seem to be as far from realisation as 
ever. Market prices, which are the criterion, have fallen further since the 
New Year and show little signs of rising 


(which is still true), and it added that in the farmers’ opinion 
‘an immediate rise in prices is needed to avoid a further crop 
of bankruptcies.’ 

If figures are, for those who can read them, the most eloquent 
form which facts can assume, then probably nothing more 
eloquently illustrates the ineffectiveness up to date of the quota 
than the official figures for the first half of 1933. Thus, for 
chilled beef, while the decrease for the period January to March 
1933 was 205,000 cwt., for the period April to June it was only 
6000. Frozen beef was actually higher for the two quarters by 
92,000 cwt. and 214,000 cwt. respectively. Frozen mutton was 
also up for the first quarter by 165,000 cwt., but down for the 
second by 191,000 cwt., showing a small decrease of about 
26,000 cwt. on the half-year, or less than 0-7 per cent.! We 
therefore arrive at the astounding fact that, taking together for 
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the first six months of 1933 the imports of beef and mutton, the 
toial amount (9,344,000 cwt.) was actually higher than the total 
amount (9,315,000 cwt.) for the same period of 1932, and this 
after seven months’ trial of the quota counting from December 1. 
I will only add that these figures are taken from the Market 
Report edited by the Ministry. 

It is true that the latest returns, those for the eight months 
ending August 31, are slightly better. There is a small decrease 
in chilled and frozen beef, and a larger one in frozen mutton, 
making a total decrease on the 12,786,567 cwt. for the eight 
months of 168,965 cwt., or about 1-3 per cent. If, however, the 
Board of Trade figures are taken, not only for chilled and frozen 
meat, but also for fresh meat, canned, essences, etc., the total 
imports of beef and mutton are actually about 16,000 cwt. higher 
than those of the. first eight months of 1932. 

In the light of these figures, the incredulity of the average 
farmer as to the value of the quota is at least comprehensible. 
On the other hand, it is only fair to add that the Minister of 
Agriculture, who does not always seem to have had a free hand, 
is evidently making serious efforts to grapple with the problem, 
and, as an unfortunate producer, one can only hope that he 
may be more successful than in the past. 

I now pass to the question of a marketing scheme for meat, 
the other remedy that the Government propose to adopt for 
setting the live-stock industry on its feet. In this as in other 
cases, like the bacon and milk schemes, a draft scheme has in 
the first instance to be submitted by the producers. Last year 
such a scheme was drawn up by the National Farmers’ Union, 
adopted by fifty-two counties, and sent in to the Ministry. It 
is now before the Meat Organisation Commission. The following, 
I hope, is an adequate analysis of its contents. 

The preamble rightly assumes that the scheme should be 
national and so include Scotland and Northern Ireland. It 
should be national, compulsory, and involve governmental 
control to prevent dumping, such control to be effected by a 

‘quota supplemented by tariffs. The utmost use of the existing 
machinery of sale and distribution is to be made in order to 
regulate supplies with a view to avoid gluts and shortages, the 
ultimate aim being the regulation of the sale of all home-killed 
meat. There is to be a central commission working through local 
area committees who will control supplies and demands, the 
adjustment of supplies between areas being left to the central 
commission. Close collaboration with local auctioneersis proposed, 
who will act as area managers and use their staff for collection 
of information as to supply and demand. The scheme itself 
proposes that the Government shall, for a definite period, fix a 
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quota representing the proportion of meat and meat products 
from home sources. It is to be variable but capable of ensuring 
that the wholesale price levels shall not be less than the average 
price for the five years preceding 1931. Quotas are to be fixed 
for each importing country. A Live-stock and Dead-meat 
Commission is to be established for regulating the marketing of 
all home-produced supplies for killing. 

The Commission is to consist of a majority of producers with 
representatives of auctioneers, dealers, butchers, and abattoirs. 
All buyers and sellers of fat stock or dead meat are to be registered, 
no dealing by any unregistered person being allowed. Among 
the aims and objects of the Commission, besides those already 
mentioned, are—(1) the fixing of a levy on all stock sold, to 
defray expenses, the regulation of prices, and provision of sales 
by grading; (2) the payment to vendors of unsold stock the 
upset price for the grade of stock concerned, and the subsequent 
sale of such stock on behalf of the Commission ; (3) the explora- 
tion of an expansion of the system of sale on a dead-weight basis 
through abattoirs. Other important matters are the right of the 
Commission to appoint an adequate staff, to demand from all 
registered persons information on existing supplies or those avail- 
able or wanted or likely to be wanted.. The Commission will have 
the further right to decide to what market or abattoirs animals 
shall be sent, while leaving, where possible, the choice of markets 
to the vendor. They are also through the area committees to 
provide for the grading of all fat stock and for its sale after 
grading, an upset price being fixed for all grades at which the 
bidding is to be begun. Cattle are to be sold by live weight, 
sheep, lambs, and calves by estimated dead weight, pigs by 
estimated live or dead weight. All sheep and lambs are to be 
sold per head ; as these are generally sold in fives, the auctioneer’s 
work will be multiplied five-fold. All stock sent to market or 
direct to the butcher is to be notified at once to the Commission. 
The duty of setting up canning factories for the cheaper classes of 
meat is also enjoined on the Commission. 

Other suggested regulations. deal with the appointment of 
graders, one to represent the producers and the other the butchers, 
with an umpire in case of disagreement ; the fixing of a certain 
time by the area committee before the date of sale for the pro- 
ducer to send in exact details of the cattle he proposes to send. 
If the proposed supplies are in excess of prospective demand, a 
ballot is to be taken to decide which stock are to be withheld, 
such stock to have a preference at the next sale. The fixing of a 
price level for the various grades is to take into account the cost 
of production. The order in which stock is to be sold is to be 
determined by ballot. 
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One’s first impression after analysing the proposals, which 
contain several excellent features, is the thoroughness with 
which the details have been elaborated. At the same time, one is 
struck by the high cost of administration necessitated by the 
creation of a veritable host of officials and the extraordinary 
complexity of the whole scheme, which seems in several ways 
likely to prove very difficult to work. For instance, one doubts 
if there will be really time to grade every animal individually 
(sheep included) before the sale, unless they arrive at a very early 
hour indeed. An expert in live-stock with great experience of 
grading during the war was frankly incredulous. Again, the 
length of notice to be given by an intending vendor is not stated ; 
a week would scarcely be long enough for the functioning of the 
proposed machinery for debarring surplus supplies, or diverting 
them to other markets. While, if a more exten“ied notice were 
necessary, the farmer would find it increasingly difficult to name a 
precise date for sending his cattle to market. In times of drought, 
for example, much depends on when the drought will break and 
an adequate supply of fresh grass reappear. An unexpected 
spell of hot weather, again, may cause a sudden falling off in the 
demand too late to debar the farmer’s cattle from market. 
Moreover, the precise time at which a farmer disposes of his 
stock, and especially his sheep, is largely determined by his food 
supplies. He may suddenly be confronted by an embargo due 
to a prospective glut just when he has got nothing left to feed 
them on. It will take considerable time for the area commis- 
sioners to learn how to regulate the supplies. Even the disposal 
of the surplus stock left on their hands, which is sure to occur in 
the early days, will be no easy job. Where are they going to 
dispose of them ? 

Apparently the only choice open to the Commission is to send 
them to other markets, which in many cases will mean a loss of 
weight and condition, especially if the nearer markets may have 
already made up their weekly quota. There are other difficulties, 
such as the fixing of price levels, which I have not the room to 
discuss here, but the scheme as it stands seems to me quite 
unworkable. Indeed, it is very significant in this connexion that, 
though it was sent in to the Ministry a year ago, it has not so far 
been accepted. The only way to make the scheme a success seems 
to me to begin with the creation of adequate abattoirs in the large 
centres to which the surplus cattle could be sent. This would also 
probably entail the creation of cold-storage buildings. It would 
dispense with the necessity of the’ meticulous care with which 
the committees under the scheme would have to regulate the 
numbers at each market, if it did not dispense with it altogether. 
It is just because the bacon factory is an abattoir, a cold storage, 
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and a sales department in one that I believe the bacon marketing 
scheme will be a success. It is worth noting that the Norfolk 
Farmers’ Union, apart from their objection to the scheme being 
too costly and too cumbersome, rejected it owing to the absence 
of the preliminary provision of abattoirs. But even if abattoirs and 
cold storage accommodation are made the point de départ of the 
scheme, such buildings require a considerable time to erect, 
while the scheme itself will need considerable recasting and 
remodelling. Judging by the length of time the milk marketin 3 
scheme has taken to knock into shape and to put into execution, 
it would need at least two years, and probably more, to bring the 
scheme to fruition. 

Meanwhile, as we have seen, the position of the live-stock 
farmers is nothing less than deplorable, and some immediate 
remedy is necessary. The quota has so far failed adequately to 
raise prices, and still less to stabilise them ; tariffs are ruled out 
for the moment. Is there any other alternative? A possible 
answer is supplied by the proposals put forward by a certain 
number of graziers in Northamptonshire, including one of the 
biggest in the county. These people have been rendered desperate 
by the losses already alluded to, and are supported by the land- 
owners of the grass lands, equally menaced by the collapse of 
grazing. They have speedily succeeded in enlisting the support of 
local wholesalers, retailers, and auctioneers; that is to say, of 
representatives of the entire meat industry as far as beef and 
mutton are concerned—a very important point. Pork so far has 
not been included in the scheme, which, as Sir Arthur Hazelrigg 
has pointed out in The Times, has met with extensive support 
in the neighbouring counties of Leicestershire and Rutland, and 
more recently in Norfolk. It was presented on July 9 to the 
Meat Reorganisation Committee presided over by Lord Bingley, 
who said ‘ it was by far the best scheme that had been submitted 
to his committee.’ 

The scheme is largely modelled on the plan of the wheat 
quota. There is to be a Meat Commission comprising repre- 
sentatives of producers, wholesalers, retailers, auctioneers, and 
consumers with a neutral chairman. A duty of 1d. per Ib. on beef 
and mutton is to be collected off the meat importers, just as the 
wheat levy is collected off the millers. Being, therefore, a tax 
collected within the country, it appears to fall outside the scope 
of the Ottawa and Argentine Agreements. Even supposing, 
however, it should be decided that it does not, it should not be 
impossible to negotiate with the parties concerned, as, indeed, 
the Government is already doing with respect to dairy produce 
from New Zealand, to which they have sent out a special envoy. 
What is possible for milk should be possible for meat. The 1d. 
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per Ib. is not likely either to affect the consumer, as the cold 
storage is for the moment full of unsold meats—a point which 
seems likely to neutralise, for the time at least, the Minister's 
laudable attempt to raise prices. Personally I am not certain 
whether the levy of 1d. per Ib. will provide the requisite amount 
(8s. a cwt., live weight) to make up the ‘ deficiency payment ’ to 
48s. a cwt.—as proposed by the scheme. The imports of chilled 
and frozen beef for 1933 are estimated at 11,088,121 cwt., which 
would produce a sum of £5,174,486. The imports of frozen 
mutton are estimated at 7,051,588 cwt., which would produce 
£3,290,741. The average number of animals slaughtered off 
English and Welsh farms for the five years 1927-32 is estimated 
by the Board of Agriculture at—cattle, 1,366,000, and lambs, 
6,778,000. But even if the levy on beef is insufficient to raise 
the standard price to 48s., as in fact the scheme proposes, 
it might, like the wheat levy, be increased. Even if left at 
the lower figure, it would represent a substantial relief to the 
farmer. It is estimated that the levy on fat sheep would produce 
about 10s. a head. Forty shillings per cwt. is assumed as the 
average price for the year of prime cattle—+.e., 45s. per cwt. for 
first-class stall-fed cattle from December to May, and 35s. per 
cwt. for first-class grass cattle for the rest of the year. But it 
would probably be wiser to fix the price for cattle and sheep in 
relation to the annual average price of prime cattle and first-grade 
sheep, for which a basis already exists in the returns published 
weekly by the Government of prices ruling in the principal home 
markets. The scheme probably needs some modification, but, 
as far as one can see, none of the required alterations are very 
difficult to make or likely to render the scheme less easy to work. 
On the other hand, the advantages of the scheme are numerous. 
Even if its execution required negotiation with the Dominions 
and the Argentine, it would not take a tithe of the time that a 
marketing scheme would take to put into operation. It would 
; dispense with the creation of a vast horde of officials such as the 
; milk scheme entails, which has already been estimated by some 
experts at 2}d. to 3d. a gallon, all of which expense has to be 
borne by the producer. It would afford immediate relief to the 
graziers and bullock fatteners, while the sense of security which 
stabilised prices inspires will enable them, as the Rural Recon- 
struction Association has shown, to devote all their energies to 
increased production. Again, the scheme would supersede the 
quotas, which have hitherto proved themselves so uncertain in 
their working. It should prove acceptable to the auctioneers, 
and still more to the butchers, as it leaves their business un- 
touched, while, judging by the smooth working of the wheat 
quota, it should prove simple, effective, and efficient. 
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Moreover, the speedy adoption of the scheme would mitigate 
the grave danger with which the milk scheme is threatened by the 
influx of the cheese makers and by a large number of farmers 
giving up grazing and stock fattening and rushing into milk as a 
last resort. The production of meat and milk respectively has 
been evolved by an age-long system of natural selection, in which 
soil and climate have played the leading part. This rush of live- 
stock producers into another branch of the industry cannot fail 
to upset the balance between one branch of the industry and 
another, as may be seen by the rush of farmers into the vegetable- 
growing business last year. And finally, as has been pointed out, 
the meat producers represent the most important branch in 
farming, and to set them on their feet will go a long way to estab- 
lishing the whole industry on a stable basis. 

It only remains to be seen whether the Government have 
sufficient ‘intestinal fortitude,’ to use Lord Astor’s striking 
phrase, to adopt a scheme that, directly or indirectly, will benefit 
the whole industry. If they reject it, what immediate steps do 
they propose to take to save the most important branch of agri- 
culture from widespread bankruptcy ? For something must be 
done, and done right speedily. To confine themselves to their 
long-term policies of a quota that so far has failed to function 
effectively, or of an efficient marketing scheme which at present 
does not exist and will need at least two or three years to evolve 
and to put into operation, must inevitably condemn large tracts 
of England and Wales to be denuded in the near future of their 
rural population and to be reduced to the level of American 
ranches or Australian sheep runs. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


STANDS SCIENCE WHERE SHE DID? 


THE 1933 meetings of the British Association held last month at 
Leicester formed a convenient halting-place for men of science to 
look back upon ground definitely won and to survey further terri- 
tory upon which an attack may be expected imminently. Already 
they have struck their tents, and are again moving towards the 
enemy ranks. The attack is being made along the whole line, from 
the very small to the exceedingly great. But it is at the extremities 
that the big battalions are concentrated, and reconnoitring parties 
are daily bringing more and more information both of the structure 
of the atom and of the nature of the universe as a whole. 

Science thus offers us a kind of Platonic Dyad of the Great and 
Small, but it is not wholly undetermined. Taking the smaller end 
first, we may now be fairly confident that there exist four funda- 
mental particles out of which the whole material universe is 
compacted. There may be others as yet undiscovered, but of 
these four we may now be quite certain. There is the negative 
electron, discovered in 1897 by Sir J. J. Thomson, which bears, or 
rather is, a negative charge of electricity. Secondly there is the 
proton, discovered in 1911 by Lord Rutherford, which is positively 
charged and has a mass about 1840 times that of the negative 
electron. It was thought for a long time that these were the only 
building bricks in Nature, that out of them in suitable numbers 
and combinations the atoms of all the ninety-two elements could 
be formed. The model atom was a miniature solar system with 
a central nucleus consisting of protons and embedded electrons 
with a number of electrons circulating in the manner of planets. 
The number of orbital electrons was such that their electric 
charge would just cancel out the resultant positive charge on the 
nucleus, the whole atom being in a state of electrical equilibrium. 
This theory was worked out for every element, including two that 
had not then been discovered, from hydrogen with one circulating 
electron to uranium with ninety-two. It was proved that the 
orbital electrons were arranged in groups, and the theory beauti- 
fully explained many spectroscopic phenomena and such proper- 
ties as the conductivity of metals. 

The theory appeared to be so perfect that the goal of physical 
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research seemed in sight. But theoretical minds were not content 
to accept the proton and negative electron simply as brute facts. 
They asked : Why not an elementary particle without any charge 
at all? Why not an electron with a positive charge ? Why not a 
proton with a negative charge? Moreover, a theory elaborated 
by Professor Dirac, which had won the admiration of the whole 
scientific world by the ease with which it accounted for several 
‘ brute facts,’ seemed to demand the existence of positive electrons, 

What the theoretical mind demanded has at last been found 
by the empiricist. No negative proton has yet been discovered, 
but the existence of an uncharged elementary particle, or neutron, 
and of a positively charged electron, or positron, has now been 
placed beyond question. The isolation of the former was the 
work of Bothe in Germany, Curie and Joliot in Paris, and Dr. 
Chadwick at Cambridge; that of the latter was achieved by 
Anderson in the United States and Mr. P. M. S. Blackett and Dr. 
Occhialini at Cambridge, and in the last few weeks M. Jean 
Thibaud, of Paris, has confirmed their work by a new method. 
It was suggested that the neutron was composed of a proton 
and negative electron, but the view now generally held is 
that the neutron is sui generis. The mass of the neutron is 
certainly not far removed from that of the proton. It is 
believed that the neutron plays no small part in the constitution 
of atomic nuclei. The positive electron, on the other hand, does 
not appear to form part of the nuclear structure. Positive 
electrons seem to be generated as twins with negative electrons 
near, but not in, the nucleus during atomic collisions. A reason 
has to be given why neutrons and positive electrons are so rare 
in Nature. In the case of positive electrons, the answer was 
given by Professor Dirac when as yet they were undiscovered ; 
he showed that almost as soon as they are formed they must be 
destroyed. But they live long enough for their tracks to be 
photographed by Mr. Blackett. 

Now that so much is known about the ultimate structure of 
matter, the dream of the transmutation of the elements has been 
realised. The history of alchemy affords not a little justification 
to the Hegelian belief that history is a process of affirmation, 
denial and synthesis. Many of the best minds of the Middle 
Ages favoured the idea that other metals could be transmuted 
into gold, an idea most elaborately presented in the Summa 
Perfectionis of Geber. St. Albertus Magnus did not disbelieve 
it, though he characteristically thought that gold so produced 
was different from gold won from the earth. The ‘ experimentis 
of alconomye ’ of which Piers Plowman spoke in the next century 
were universally practised, and faith in them survived even the 
upheaval of the Renaissance and Reformation. The immortal 
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Sir Isaac Newton believed in transmutation, though there is no 
evidence that as Master of the Mint he produced gold by any 
means other than were customary. But the tide was turning, 
The Hon. Robert Boyle initiated an age of sceptical chemists, 
and Edward Gibbon could write with that superciliousness 
which no one else has ever approached : 


Philosophy, with the aid of experience, has at length banished the 
study of alchymy; and the present age, however desirous of riches, is 
content to seek them by the humbler means of commerce and industry. 


That, however, was not the end of the story. Depth in 
philosophy, and greater experience, have brought back from exile 
the idea of transmutation banished by Gibbon. Towards the 
end of the nineteenth century it was found that certain elements 
were actually being transformed into other elements without 
man’s aid; in fact, man could do nothing to accelerate or even 
hinder the process. They were the radioactive elements, whose 
atoms were very heavy and complicated, and therefore unstable, 
with a tendency to break up into simpler atoms. In this way 
lead was left behind when uranium disintegrated. Man could 
only watch the process, but it furnished him with the means 
by which he himself could transmute one element into another. 
For radioactive substances emitted alpha-particles, or helium 
nuclei, at enormous velocities, and these could be used as pro- 
jectiles to bombard matter in the hope of transmuting it. The 
hope was realised; thus when Lord Rutherford fired alpha- 
particles into nitrogen a form of oxygen was obtained. This 
was not a disintegration of matter, as in radioactivity, but a 
building up of atoms, the oxygen atom being heavier than the 
nitrogen. 

But there was still a weakness in this process—man had no 
control over the source of his projectiles. Another step forward 
was taken last year by Dr. Cockcroft and Dr. Walton when protons 
obtained by the passage of electricity through hydrogen were 
fired at a lithium target. Sometimes, apparently, a lithium 
nucleus would capture a proton and would split up into two 
helium nuclei. The process, which was wholly under the control 
of man, has subsequently been extended to other elements, and 
alchemy may now be said to be a well-organised science. The 
newly-discovered neutrons have also proved themselves excellent 
projectiles for transmuting matter by bombardment. (It 
should perhaps be pointed out, in view of popular beliefs to the 
contrary, that the ‘ splitting of the atom ’ holds out no immediate 
hope of a new source of power. It is true that when a single 
atom is transformed, more energy is obtained than is put into 
it ; but only a small fraction of the projectiles fired into atoms 
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are successful in making hits on nuclei, and on the whole 
far more energy is put into the process than is obtained out 
of it.) 

A few more comparisons between the medieval alchemists 
and the modern physicists may be not inapposite. Medieval 
alchemy was guided by the principle that underlying all the 
different substances was a prima materia, the specific differences 
being due to the addition to this prima materia of different sets 
of qualities. The problem of transmutation was therefore a 
problem of removing one set of qualities and substituting another. 
At the beginning of the last century Prout suggested that 
hydrogen was the basis of all matter. That has been proved to 
be not precisely true, but all forms of matter are made up of 
protons and electrons, with a sprinkling of neutrons, and hydrogen 
is the simplest of those forms. Transmutation has therefore 
become a problem of rearranging protons and electrons. This 
is not fundamentally different from the medieval idea. Moreover, 
by a happy inspiration the medieval alchemists were obsessed 
with the idea that gold could be obtained by somehow treating 
mercury with sulphur—a happy inspiration, for we now know 
mercury to be next after gold in the periodic table of the 
elements—i.e., to have just one more orbital electron. Finally, 
it is worth noting the part that England has played both in 
alchemy and in the modern way of transmutation. Robert of 
Chester, Roger of Hereford and Richard of Wendover have their 
successors in Lord Rutherford, Dr. Cockcroft, and Dr. Walton. 

So much for the present state of microscopic physics. A 
convenient bridge to the macroscopic world is provided by the 
cosmic rays ; they were the means by which the positive electron 
was discovered, and on one theory they are the cause of the . 
expansion of the universe. They were called cosmic rays because 
they appeared to come from all directions in outer space ; but 
men of science now confess they know far less about cosmic rays 
than they formerly thought they did, and in view of doubts 
about their cosmic nature some workers prefer to talk about ‘ the 
penetrating radiation.’ Of its penetrating nature there can be 
no two opinions. The rays were first discovered about thirty 
years ago when a physicist found that an electroscope round 
which he had piled lead sufficiently thick to shield it from all 
known forms of radiation was nevertheless discharged. Since 
then a vigorous attack on the problem of their nature has been 
made, an attack which has increased in intensity of recent years 
and is now one of the most fascinating of scientific pursuits. 

It is no armchair or laboratory task. The first essential is a 
knowledge of the intensity of cosmic rays at as many times and 
places as possible. Accordingly a great variety of observations 
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has been. made. Professor Regener, of Switzerland, clearly 
sharing Gray’s faith that 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear, 
has measured the intensity of cosmic radiation 750 feet below the 
surface of Lake Constance; and he has sent up balloons with 
self-recording instruments to a height of 17} miles. Professor 
Piccard, of Belgium, has himself made two personal ascents into 
the stratosphere at great risk to his life. Professor Compton, of 
the United States, has organised expeditions to eighty-one 
stations all over the world at heights from sea level to 20,000 feet. 
Professor Kolhérster has gone down into a Prussian salt mine and 
brought back evidence of cosmic rays, four times as hard as the 
most penetrating discovered by Professor Regener, which are 
capable of maintaining the electric charge of the earth. 

But the mystery of the cosmic rays is still unsolved. A few 
years ago it was confidently thought that cosmic rays were of the 
same nature as light, only with very much shorter wave-length. 
They were placed at the lower end of the gamut of radiation 
which was thought to run: wireless waves, heat waves, infra-red 
rays, light, ultra-violet rays, X rays, gamma rays and cosmic 
rays. On this basis several novel theories to account for their 
origin were proposed. Sir James Jeans thought they were the 
product of the complete transformation of matter into energy 
(‘ annihilation ’). Professor Millikan thought they were liberated 
when helium was formed out of hydrogen somewhere in space. 
The Bishop of Birmingham thought it ‘ not wholly improbable’ 
that mixed up with the cosmic rays were messages from beings 
on other planets in a more advanced state of development than 
ourselves. 

Since then physicists have become less confident of the nature 
of cosmic rays. Most investigators now think they are not of a 
wave nature, but consist of electrified particles, possibly electrons. 
That takes away the ground from under those who would see in 
cosmic radiation the birth-cry or death-rattle of an atom, or 
an interstellar broadcasting service. If cosmic radiation does 
consist of electrified particles, it will be attracted towards the 
earth’s magnetic poles, and it becomes important to decide by 
experiment whether that is so. Professor Compton’s expeditions 
do show that the intensity of cosmic radiation is greater in 
temperate than in tropical latitudes. The result is not wholly 
decisive, but what we know as cosmic radiation is almost certainly 
a mixture. Apart from the primary cosmic rays there are the 
secondary rays formed when the primary rays strike the earth’s 
atmosphere. Cosmic radiation may consist not only of many rays 
of different intensity, but may include corpuscular and wave 
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parts. The radiation, it may be added, appears to be nearly 
constant in time at any one place ; being the same by night as by 
day, the sun can hardly be its origin. 

Another reason for the indecisiveness of the theory of cosmic 
rays is the comparative rarity of the rays on the earth’s surface. 
But when they are detected they make their presence felt by their 
extraordinary penetrating power. On account of this power 
they make good projectiles for bombarding atomic nuclei. Mr. 
Blackett and Dr. Occhialini were using them to bombard copper 
when they obtained a shower of about thirty particles, among 
them several positive electrons. But though the rays are compara- 
tively rare upon the earth, they are probably very important in 
the universe taken as a whole. That is because the matter in the 
universe is aggregated into lumps at great distances apart, but the 
cosmic rays appear to be spread out all over space. Hence their 
total effect is likely to be very great. 

This line of argument gives plausibility to the cosmological 
speculations of the Abbé Lemaitre, a Belgian priest who has 
recently joined the staff of the Catholic University at Washington. 
The Abbé Lemaitre believes that the whole universe began as a 
single atom a few astronomical units in diameter. That allows 
for all the nuclei of all the atoms in the universe to be packed 
closely together. This primeval atom possessed a tendency to 
disintegrate, and finally did burst with explosive violence, sending 
forth streams of cosmic rays and showers of particles. Their 
pressure has caused the universe to expand, and it is still expand- 
ing. Observational evidence of this expansion is thought to be 
provided by the spiral nebulz. We live in an island universe or 
nebula called the Milky Way, and there are many similar nebulz, 
only smaller ones for the most part, scattered about in space. 
When the light from these distant nebulz is split up by a spectro- 
scope into its component colours, the colours are shifted towards 
the red end of the spectrum compared with the standard position. 
The most natural interpretation of this shift is that the spiral 
nebule are receding from us; it corresponds precisely with the 
fall in the note of an engine’s whistle as it passes an observer. 
The velocity of recession can be measured by this means as well 
as detected, and appears to be proportional to the nebula’s 
distance. A nebula whose light takes 3-26 million years to reach 
the earth gives a velocity of 344 miles a second ; one whose light 
takes 150 million years on the journey gives a velocity of 15,000 
miles a second. Of course, the shift to the red may be inter- 
preted in other ways, but that is how it would be interpreted 
usually. Sir Arthur Eddington observed at Leicester that the 
Lick Observatory catalogue spoke of ‘radial velocities’ in 
general, but cautiously used the term ‘apparent radial velocities’ 
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for the spiral nebule; that, he said, reminded him of the 
clergyman who said he would arrive (D.v.) on Friday, and on 
Saturday in any case. It should be noted, however, that loss 
of energy by light in its passage through space would account 
for the shift to the red, but such an explanation would be 
entirely ad hoc. 

The Abbé Lemaitre’s is but one of several theories of the 
expanding universe. It may seem that there is an obvious self- 
contradiction in the notion of the universe expanding. If it 
expands, it must be into something, which ex hypothesi is in the 
universe. But when physicists talk of the expanding universe 
they mean the material universe consisting of the galaxies and the 
space in which they are contained, not strictly the sum of all 
things. In this sense an expansion of the universe is certainly 
possible. Such explanation will remove most of the paradoxes 
associated in the popular mind with astronomical theory. When 
in a recent paper Professor de Sitter, to give another example, 
spoke of the stars being older than the universe, he did not mean 
by the beginning of the universe what most people understand by 
that term, but the minimum of a certain quantity entering into 
his theory. At Leicester he explained this paradox by the analogy 
of the Californian trees, which are much older than California ! 

Having admitted the idea of a universe changing in size, 
many types of change are theoretically possible. The universe 
can expand continually, it can contract until it shrinks to a 
minimum size, or it can go through alternating periods of expan- 
sion and contraction. The different versions of the expanding 
universe theory can best be examined historically. 

The roots of the theory go as far back as 1916, when Professor 
Einstein had just published his general theory of relativity. In 
that theory space and time were on an equal footing, and the 
space-time universe was supposed to be infinite in every direction. 
But Professor Einstein quickly became dissatisfied with the 
universe, chiefly, it would seem, because he did not understand 
what happened to his equations at infinity, and in 1917 he intro- 
duced the notion of a universe that was finite but unbounded— 
#.€., a universe with a finite volume that could be measured in 
cubic miles. This universe was supposed to be full of uniformly 
diffused matter. It had many peculiar properties. A ray of light, 
for instance, would return to the point from which it set out unless 
deviated by some means from its natural path. The reader of 
Emerson’s Uriel may recall a prophetic anticipation of this 
Einstein universe : 

Line in nature is not found, 


Unit and universe are round ; 
In vain produced all rays return. 
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Our actual universe, of course, is not like the Einstein universe, 
because matter is aggregated into stars and nebulz, and not 
spread homogeneously through space. Professor de Sitter capped 
Dr. Einstein’s theory with a world empty of matter. The actual 
universe would, of course, be intermediate between the worlds of 
Einstein and de Sitter. The interest of Professor de Sitter’s 
theory for us is that any particles introduced into it would tend 
to run away from an observer stationed at the origin ; and the 
light from distant objects would give a spectrum shift towards 
thered. Ina sense, therefore, the notion of an expanding universe 
is to be found in Professor de Sitter’s theory. 

But it was not till 1922 that the theory as strictly understood 
was founded. A. Friedmann then pointed out that the Einstein 
universe was unstable, so that if once disturbed it must go on 
expanding or contracting. Although he published his proof in 
one of the best-known German scientific periodicals, it fell 
completely unnoticed. Independently the Abbé Lemaitre was 
developing a similar theory, and in 1927 he published his results, 
only to find that they also were unnoticed. But in 1930 the 
ground was better prepared, chiefly owing to the growing evidence 
for the recessive motions of the nebulz. Sir Arthur Eddington 
expressed the wish that a certain mathematical result had been 
worked out ; Lemaitre, who had previously been a pupil of his, 
wrote to say he had already obtained it. From that moment 
the theory of the expanding universe leapt into prominence. 
Sir Arthur Eddington has himself been no mean contributor to 
it. Although most men of science do not believe he has com- 
pletely justified his particular form of the theory, all are forced 
to admire it by its extraordinary elegance and power. He 
obtains by pure theory a value for the expansion of the universe 
which does not differ so very much from the observed value of the 
recession of the nebulz. In the course of the working he obtains 
a quadratic equation whose roots are in the ratio 1846 to 1, 
which is the ratio of the mass of the proton to that of the electron. 
And he is able to prove that on his theory the total number of 
particles in the universe is 107® (ten followed by seventy-nine 
noughts). 

Dr. McVittie and Dr. McCrea have done some valuable 
investigation of the effect of condensation in the matter filling 
the Einstein universe. But the most original contribution to 
the theory recently has been that of Professor Milne, of Oxford. 
At first it seemed to knock the bottom out of theories of expanding 
space, because Professor Milne explained the recession of the 
nebule by using ordinary kinematics and Euclidean space. 
Consider a number of billiard balls moving on an indefinitely 
large table. If any point be taken on the table, there comes a 
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time when all the balls will seem to be moving away from it. 
Some will always have been moving away ; others will first come 
near the point and then pass away; but given sufficient time 
all will appear to be moving outwards, and the fastest-moving 
will naturally be farthest away. Professor Milne seemed to 
have hit on an absurdly simple explanation of the recession of the 
nebulz, the only difficulty being that it presupposes the nebule 
have had their great velocities from all time, whereas most of 
us like to think of all the stars being formed out of one primeval 
mass. But Professor Milne has elaborated his theory to a form 
in which very strange things happen. In his universe all observers 
in uniform relative motion observe identical world pictures. 
The observable volume of the universe is finite, but the system 
has no age and no radius—only an age and a radius when a 
particular observer is specified at a particular stage of his experi- 
ences. What we call ‘ creation’ in the past history of any one 
observer reappears on the confines of the observable system, 
where, however, the particles become invisible owing to recession 
with the speed of light. It is all passing strange. 

Such in broad outline are some of the problems the physicists 
of to-day are trying to solve. They will be solved only by 
the closest co-operation of experimenter and mathematician, 
theoretician and empiricist. The way in which fact and theory 
are intertwined was well shown by a paper read by Professor 
Dayton Miller. Given on the last day, and unentered on the 
original programme, it has not secured the attention it deserves. 
As is well known, the Theory of Relativity is based ultimately 
on the Michelson—Morley experiment of 1887. Professor Miller 
showed that even Michelson and Morley did not get the completely 
null result assumed by the Theory of Relativity, while he and 
Morley have repeated the experiment since and have jalways 
obtained a positive effect, which appears to vary with the time 
of day. Unless some explanation is forthcoming, the Theory of 
Relativity will need considerable modification in the light of 
these experiments. At Leicester Lord Rutherford suggested 
that the facts are all-important, and theory must be kept in 
its place. Sir Arthur Eddington seemed to suggest that if 
the facts do not agree with the theory, tant pis pour les faits. 
Lord Rutherford is not so obviously right as appears at a first 
glance, for facts are generally discovered only under the guidance 
of some theory. But we may rest assured that if the difficult 
but entrancing problems of modern physics are to be solved, it 
will be by the perfect union of fact and theory, and that alone. 


Ivor THOMAS. 
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JAMES THE SECOND 


A REVALUATION 


On October 14 (0.S.), 1633, the boy who was subsequently to 
become James II. and VII. was born at St. James’s Palace, the 
second son of Charles I. and Henrietta Maria, and he was created 
Duke of York and Albany shortly after his christening by Arch- 
bishop Laud. Few monarchs have been so bitterly attacked by 
historians, and even now, when justice is at last being done to the 
other members of the Stuart family, it is but rarely that a good 
word is said for James II. The admirers of his brother Charles, 
who are legion in these latter days, can hardly find words strong 
enough to express their disapproval of the man who destroyed his 
heritage in less than four years; while those who appreciate 
the sterling qualities which might well have made his son one of 
the best of English monarchs are equally ready to blacken the 
character of the father whose folly prevented his succession to the 
throne. Within the last few months yet another antagonist, in 
the person of Mr. Winston Churchill, has entered the lists against 
him, and the brilliant pen of that statesman has depicted the 
unhappy king as the very type of unimaginative leader whom a 
Churchill finds it impossible to follow. Defenders he has had 
but few, and none of them, save Mr. Hilaire Belloc, of the first 
rank. In these circumstances it is hardly surprising that for the 
general public James II. should still be the narrow-minded bigot, 
the enemy of the civil and religious liberties of the English people, 
that the Whigs proclaimed him two and a half centuries ago. 

The tercentenary of James’s birth would appear to be a not 
inopportune moment to consider the evidence for and against him, 
and to endeavour once for all to give him his rightful place in 
history. The facts of his career are undisputed, but it is difficult 
to resist the conclusion that the correct interpretation has never 
yet been put upon them. In spite of the centuries which have 
elapsed since the Revolution, the passions which that event 
aroused have hitherto prevented a just estimate of the monarch 
who lost his throne as the result. Perhaps one reason for this is 
that James had the misfortune to become implicated in Irish 
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politics, and, like many another Englishman both before — 
since, he was unable to escape unscathed from the ordeal. 

In common with his brothers and sisters, he had a stocene 
youth. On the outbreak of the Civil War he was placed by his 
father at Oxford for greater safety, and he was captured there by 
the rebels in 1646. His captors imprisoned him, together with 
the Duke of Gloucester and Princess Elizabeth, in the place of his 
birth, St. James’s Palace; but after two years he succeeded in 
makirg his escape to Holland, and from there he joined his mother 
in Paris. During the Commonwealth he served as a soldier, 
First of all, he went through four campaigns in the French army 
under Turenne, who conceived a high opinion of him. After the 
peace between England and France, which obliged him to leave 
the French service, he entered that of Spain, and fought bravely 
for the Spaniards against Cromwell’s forces at the Battle of the 
Dunes in 1658. On the eve of the Restoration two years later 
James was appointed by Philip IV. to be High Admiral of Spain, 
with a command in the expedition that was being prepared for the 
reconquest of Portugal. When the monarchy was restored in 
England the Duke of York was appointed Lord High Admiral, 
and as such he commanded the British Fleet in the victory over 
the Dutch off Lowestoft in 1665. In this action he remained on 
deck for eighteen hours exposed to such heavy fire that more than 
one man was killed by his side. 

These facts are important in view of the accusations which 
Mr. Winston Churchill has brought against James in respect of 
the wreck of the Gloucester, in which the latter was sailing from 
Scotland to London in 1682.. Mr. Churchill produces a hitherto 
unpublished document to show that the great loss of life when the 
ship sank was due to the obstinacy and callousness of James, who 
had himself rowed away in safety with his priests. and dogs. 
What Mr. Churchill does not explain is that the document in 
question is a letter written sixty years after the event by Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, who at this period was under great Whig 
pressure, describing what her husband told her at the time of the 
disaster. On the other side are the official report of the captain, 
Sir John Berry ; the eye-witness accounts of Lords Dartmouth 
and Peterborough ; and the memoirs of the wife of James, Mary 
of Modena, whose recollection of what her husband told her is at 
least entitled to an equal hearing with what John said to Sarah. 
Pepys was in a yacht close at hand, and he wrote in a letter to 
Hewer that the Duke of York went off in a boat ‘ with none but 
Mr. Churchill.’ Of course Bishop Burnet is at the bottom of this 
misrepresentation, as of so many others, and for this reason one 
may perhaps be permitted to quote a remark of Miss Agnes 
Strickland in her account of the affair. 
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The Duke’s boat held but six persons besides the rowers, including 
himself. The first person he admitted was his favourite Churchill,—no 
priest, certainly ; and if Burnet meant to classify him among the dogs, he 
forgot that gratitude and fidelity are inherent virtues of the canine race. 


Until James came to the throne, no charge of cowardice or 
vacillation can, pace Mr. Winston Churchill, be laid to his account. 
At the time of the Popish Plot and of the struggle over the 
Exclusion Bill he never lost his head, and his attitude was 
absolutely correct. It is true that once having joined the Church 
of Rome he refused to leave it, but even those of us who are not 
of that communion can hardly blame him for such devotion to 
principle. On the other hand, his short reign seems completely 
to have broken his nerve, and his conduct after the landing of 
William of Orange was pusillanimous in the extreme. The first 
resolution to advance against the invader was unquestionably the 
tight one, and would almost certainly have given him the victory ; 
but the man who had charged the famous ¢ercios of Spain, and the 
redoubtable Ironsides of Cromwell, abandoned the campaign 
when he had already got as far as Salisbury, because his nose had 
begun to bleed. Shortly afterwards, on his return to London 
after his first attempt at flight, he was entreated by Dundee to stay 
and fight it out, but he flatly refused, with the remark, ‘ You know 
there is but a small distance between the prisons and the graves of 
kings.’ Finally he fled with such precipitance from the battle- 
field of the Boyne as to earn the reproaches of no less a Jacobite 
than the Duchess of Tyrconnel. 

The explanation of these apparent inconsistencies would seem 
to lie in his training during his most impressionable years. In 
exile he had been a soldier, and during the first decade of the 
Restoration he had been a sailor—that is to say, he was quite 
unfitted to understand the extremely complicated politics of the 
period. Furthermore, like the vast majority of soldiers and sailors 
in civil life, James proved to be a bad judge of character, and the 
two men whom he principally trusted—namely, Sunderland and 
Churchill—both turned out traitors. The effort to solve problems 
with which his upbringing had not fitted him to cope appears to 
have affected the King’s nervous system to such an extent that 
the moment things began to go wrong he fell into a panic. A 
fecent example of the same development of character occurred 
in the case of General Primo de Rivera, who became increasingly 
more bewildered as he found himself obliged to deal with questions 
which were beyond him. He got into deeper and deeper water, 
losing his nerve in the process, so that by 1929 he was completely 
nonplussed even by the problems that he could have taken in his 
stride six years before. It was the same with JamesII. The man 
who braved the Dutch fire off Lowestoft ran like a raw recruit 
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at the Boyne. It was his misfortune that at the very crisis of his 
fate his powers of resistance were at their weakest. 

Compared with his predecessor, James was a dull man, 
though he could appreciate wit, if not beauty, in the opposite sex, 
His brother’s taunt that his mistresses were so ugly that they 
must have been imposed upon him by his confessor as a penance 
had much truth in it; but among the ladies he favoured was 
Catherine Sedley, whose bluntness of speech was proverbial. In 
old age she met at the Court of George I. the Duchess of Ports. 
mouth, mistress of Charles II., and the Countess of Orkney, 
mistress of William III., and electrified the whole assembled 
company by exclaiming, ‘ Who could have thought that we three 
whores should meet here?’ Catherine Sedley was not only a 
strong Protestant, but she was possessed of that common-sense 
which her lover lacked, so that when James, on his succession to 
the throne, terminated his liaison with her, although this step 
may have been to the benefit of his immortal soul, it deprived him 
of his last trustworthy counsellor. If James was not so easy in 
his manner as Charles, those who criticised his stiffness of 
demeanour had reason to change their opinion when the morose 
Dutchman and the boorish Hanoverian reigned in his stead, 
Judged by modern standards he was ‘ democratic ’ in the extreme, 
for he was accessible to his subjects to a degree unknown to any 
of his successors whose throne has depended, not upon Divine 
Right, but upon popular consent. 

The upbringing and character of James explain his attitude 
on the morrow of Sedgemoor, an attitude which was ultimately 
responsible for the loss of his throne. Once Monmouth had been 
captured, the King was in the strongest possible position. All he 
had to do was to keep his nephew in the Tower, and so long as the 
latter was alive there was nothing to fear from William. It is 
true that popular discontent might have looked to the imprisoned 
prince for a lead, but from the point of view of James it was far 
better to have his only serious rival under lock and key in London 
than an independent potentate across the sea with an army and 
a navy of hisown. While Monmouth lived, the Whigs could never 
have run William against his father-in-law. In spite of the 
manifest advantages to be gained by sparing Monmouth’s life, 
James refused to regard his nephew in any other light than asa 
rebel who had incurred the penalty of death. It may well be that 
Sunderland intercepted the letter in which Monmouth told his 
uncle of the Minister’s treachery, but this in no way alters the 
fact that James committed a political blunder of the first magni- 
tude when he sent his nephew to the scaffold. How the opposite 
policy would have paid him can be seen in the case of Henry VII. 
and Lambert Simnel. 
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A great deal of ink has been spilt over the rigour with which 
Monmouth’s rising was suppressed, and it is commonly stated 
by historians that the Bloody Assize alienated the mass of the 
English people from the King. This theory is not borne out by 
the facts. Within two years of Sedgemoor James made a progress 
in the West, and was everywhere very well received, while in 
1688 the reception of William of Orange in the same part of the 
country was lukewarm. Furthermore, in 1715 Somerset and 
Devon were seething with Jacobite enthusiasm, which would 
hardly have been the case had their inhabitants still been nursing 
memories of the severity of Jeffreys and Kirke. The action of the 
Government after Sedgemoor cannot be compared with that of 
Cromwell on more than one occasion, or with that of the Hano- 
verian Administration in the suppression of the Forty-Five. 
Those who censure James and are silent about Cumberland put 
themselves on the same footing as that section of the British 
public which to-day holds up its hands in horror at the proceedings 
of Hitler, but has nothing to say about the atrocities committed 
by the Spanish Republic. The sentences given on the Western 
Circuit in 1685 are doubtless excessive judged by modern English 
standards, but there is no evidence that they roused any special 
resentment in the mind of the contemporary man-in-the-street. 
Later, of course, the Whig propagandists got to work, but that 
is quite another story. 

James misinterpreted the lesson of Monmouth’s rising. He 
took its failure to mean that henceforth he had a free hand to do 
what he liked, whereas in reality it should have served as a signal 
not to go too far or too fast. What the defeat of Monmouth meant 
was that the country was intensely loyal to the Crown, and was 
in no mood for adventures ; but the support which the invader 
received was a warning that an appeal to the Protestant senti- 
ments of the English people would always meet with a ready 
response. The rebellion showed the necessity for proceeding 
slowly in religious matters, for there were still many Dissenters 
who were prepared to oppose the gift of toleration if they had to 
share it with Roman Catholics. Had James had a political rather 
than a purely military and naval upbringing, he would certainly 
have regarded the failure of his nephew as a definite vote of 
confidence in himself, but also as an intimation that his subjects 
were still prone to be led astray by agitators. History shows 
that the suppression of a rebellion is always either the making 
or the marring of a régime, and Sedgemoor merely encouraged 
in James that obstinacy and precipitance which are so often the 
most prominent characteristics of retired naval and military men 
in political life. 

There was nothing subtle about James. Whether he was right 
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or wrong, he always went straight to the point, and he was 
consequently easily outmanceuvred. A notable example of this 
was his Irish expedition. He went to Ireland on what he believed 
would prove to be the journey to Whitehall. The King of France 
and the Irish themselves had no desire that he should be anything 
else than King of Ireland, and in view of this conflict of aims the 
campaign was doomed from the beginning. Had Dundee been 
reinforced, William would never have dared to leave England, 
and James could have taken his army over to Scotland as soon as 
he was master of Ireland. In his earlier years he would almost 
certainly have adopted this course, but by 1689 his nerve was 
almost completely broken, and during the whole time that he was 
in Ireland he never displayed any gifts of leadership, being the 
mere plaything of the factions by whom he was surrounded. It 
is one of the tragedies of Irish history that James, who was of the 
religion of one section of Irishmen and of the race of the other, 
did nothing to effect a permanent understanding. Instead, he 
created a situation which is to no inconsiderable extent responsible 
for the present condition of Ireland, though he was not the only 
Englishman who has found that country to be the grave of his 
reputation. 

That the faults of James have had more attention from 
historians than his virtues cannot be denied, and the reason is not 
far to seek. His cause received so much support that more than 
half a century after he had lost the throne his grandson came 
within an ace of recovering it, and thus it was a matter of life and 
death for the Whig oligarchs to denigrate his memory. He was 
depicted as a veritable ogre, and the adherents of the Hanoverian 
régime never tired of denouncing the terrible state of affairs which 
was supposed to have existed while he was on the throne, as may 
be seen in Tom Jones. The last monarch of a fallen dynasty is 
always treated in this manner, and writers under the Tudors so 
blackened the character of Richard ITI. that to this very day we 
do not know what manner of man he really was. More recent 
writers have been content to rely for their information upon the 
contemporaries of James, with the result that in the ordinary 
text-book he was invariably represented as a tyrant who wanted 
to impose on his subjects the rule of the Pope, and to abolish 
Parliament. In these latter days the old belief has been some- 
what modified, either because it is now fashionable to be polite to 
Papists, or because we have less confidence in the parliamentary 
system. Of recent writers only Mr. Winston Churchill has taken 
the old Whig standpoint, and the little value that need be attached 
to his accusations has already been demonstrated. 

What brought about the downfall of James was his attempt 
to secure toleration, which was interpreted by his enemies as a 
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circuitous method of securing the return of England to the Church 
of Rome. His objects were two: The first was to repeal those 
provisions, such as the Test Act, which prevented anyone from 
holding a post, civil or military, or voting in Parliament, unless 
he took communion as a member of the Church of England and 
swore an oath denying transubstantiation. The second was to 
raise the numbers of the standing army from 5000 to 15,000 in 
order to free the Crown from its dependence upon the Whig 
magnates—i.ce., the nouveaux riches of the Reformation, who 
controlled the militia. It is difficult to estimate the number of 
people who would have benefited by toleration, but the Roman 
Catholics have been reckoned at a seventh of the total population 
in this reign, and to them must be added the Dissenters. The 
proposed increase in the strength of the army is in no way remark- 
able when the state of Europe and the danger of an attempt on 
the part of the Whig exiles in Holland are taken into account. 
James, however, was always unlucky; for this was the very 
moment that Louis XIV. chose to repeal the Edict of Nantes, 
and to harry the Huguenots with his dragoons. In these circum- 
stances it was only natural that the Whigs should get a ready 
hearing for the story that James wanted an army to enable him 
to treat English Protestants in the same way that his cousin was 
treating their French co-religionists. This belief was in no way 
lessened by the arrival of Huguenot refugees in considerable 
numbers. 

The atmosphere was thus very heavily charged with suspicion 
before James even began to put his schemes into execution, and 
it was obvious that to carry them through would require no 
inconsiderable amount of that quality which the King so con- 
spicuously lacked—namely, tact. Had James proceeded slowly 
all might still have been well, but he acted in a most precipitate 
manner, and, what was worse, he made some extremely bad 
appointments. Sclater, Curate of Putney, for example, who 
proved to be a cleric of a very undeserving type, was allowed to 
keep his emoluments after conversion to Rome on condition of 
paying a substitute. This was a definite allocation of Church 
money away from the Establishment for the benefit of an arrant 
rogue. Still worse was the appointment of a convert to be Dean 
of Christ Church, for the latter is not only the head of a college, 
but is also a high ecclesiastical dignitary of the Church of England. 
The interference with the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
was in due course followed by the trial of the seven bishops for 
refusing to read the Edict of Toleration, and this had the effect 
of making the Anglican episcopate really popular for the first and 
last time in its existence. 

The cause of religious freedom may or may not have been an 
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impracticable ideal in the closing years of the seventeenth century, 
but these blunders, so reminiscent of those of Mary Tudor, 
rendered it inevitable that James should fail. He never realised 
that if you want to persuade the English people to agree to a 
change, you must first of all convince them that no change is 
intended. On the other hand, the critics of James, both con- 
temporary and modern, have made the wildest charges against 
him; possibly in the case of the former to excuse their own 
treachery towards the monarch to whom they had sworn allegi- 
ance. In this matter Mr. Winston Churchill naturally did not 
wish to be outdone, and he has not hesitated to state that James 
was acting in the interests of France. How this can be reconciled 
with the King’s blunt refusal to accept the assistance of Louis 
it is not easy to see, but John Churchill’s behaviour in the autumn 
of 1688 is difficult to defend, and his apologist and descendant is 
too old a warrior not to be aware that in such circumstances 
attack is the best strategy. Let it be frankly admitted that the 
Government of James was tactless and weak, even if its objects 
were highly commendable, but to say that it was tyrannical or 
unpatriotic is absurd. The King’s attitude towards Oxford, to 
quote but one example, was the height of folly, but no one lost 
his life because of it. When, in 1715, that city was suspected of 
an intention to participate in the revolt against the new régime, 
. it was occupied by cavalry, and there was martial law. Had 
James acted in the autumn of 1688 in the way in which the 
Whig Administration did twenty-seven years later, he might 
have been more justly accused of tyranny, but the expedition 
of William would have met with the same fate as that of 
Monmouth. 

The chief reason for the failure of James was not, however, 
his lack of tact, but his haste, though the latter was to no incon- 
siderable extent responsible for the former. Nevertheless, his 
notives are intelligible. He was fifty-one years of age when he 
ascended the throne, and as he was already the only surviving 
child of Charles I. he had no reason to suppose that he had long 
to live. His heirs were his daughters, Mary and Anne, and as 
both were strong Protestants, married to Protestant husbands, 
there was little chance of their doing anything for his co-reli- 
gionists, though he had no suspicion that they were cast for the 


parts of Goneril and Regan. It thus seemed to him that what 


he had to do must be done quickly. Had James known in 1685 
that he had another sixteen years of life before him, and that he 
would be succeeded by his son, he might have proceeded more 
gradually, and so have achieved his aim. It must be confessed 
that this assumption is problematical, for it has been shown that 
James was too straightforward to be a successful politician, and, 
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unlike his father, he never learnt that to get the better of his 
opponents dissimulation was essential. 

In endeavouring to arrive at an accurate estimate of the 
place of James II. in British history his work for the Navy must 
not be forgotten. The Stuarts have never received anything 
approaching fair play for their naval policy. Charles I., in spite 
of most inadequate financial resources, commissioned between 
forty and fifty ships and so laid the foundations of the fleet of 
which Blake, in the days of the Protectorate, made such excellent 
use. The death of Cromwell ushered in a period of disorder, and, 
far from being the mistress of the seas, the British Navy was quite 
unable to protect from Spanish attack the ships that brought 
coal from Newcastle to London. All this time the Navy was not 
regarded as a permanent professional force in the modern sense, 
for the old idea was firmly fixed in the public mind that the ships 
should be laid up in time of peace. When a crisis came they were 
to be fitted out, and the crews gathered haphazard from any 
likely quarter ; even then, the craft directly armed by the Govern- 
ment put to sea mixed up with those which had been obtained 
from private sources. As Charles I. had discovered to his cost, 
there was considerable opposition to any alteration in this 
system, and those who, like Hampden, had a rooted objection to 
paying for the upkeep of a professional force took the line that 
what had been good enough to defeat the Spanish Armada was 
good enough for them in the next century—a comfortable 
doctrine, typically English, and one that enabled the country 
squire to justify his refusal to pay ship money (a most revolu- 
tionary attitude for him to adopt) on the ground that he was a 
good Conservative, and that it was the King who was a Radical. 

On May 23, 1660, James hoisted his flag as Lord High Admiral, 
and from that moment he set about the reorganisation of the 
Navy, a task in which he was soon to have the invaluable co-opera - 
tion of Samuel Pepys. First of all he created a class of permanent 
paid officers, who were on the strength both in peace and in war. 
Then he instituted the rank of midshipman, though this was not 
their original title. The name was first of all applied to certain 
petty officers, and the young men who, after May 1661, were given 
places in each ship that put to sea were termed ‘ Volunteers ’ and 
later ‘ King’s Letter Boys.’ They had the pay of midshipmen, 
and so in course of time the term was attached, by custom, to 
them alone. In this connexion it may be pointed out that James 
was in no way opposed to promotion from the lower deck. Finally, 
he re-equipped the arsenals in the Thames and at Portsmouth. 
Nor did his interest in, or enthusiasm for, the Navy ever flag, and 
although his last hope of regaining his throne was lost when the 
French fleet was defeated at La Hogue, he could not conceal his 
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admiration for the British sailors on that occasion. In the Instruc- 
tions which he left for his son occur the words, ‘ Preserve the 
Mastery of the Sea, for without that England cannot be safe.’ 
Such being the case, it is only fitting that there is going to be a 
celebration at Admiralty House of the tercentenary of his birth. 

Enough has been said to show that James was not the monster 
of iniquity that the triumphant Whigs, for party or personal 
reasons, have depicted him ; but he was not the man to ascend 
the throne of England in 1685. Charles IT. had dealt his successor 
a hand that should have enabled him to take every trick, and the 
tragedy of James was that he did not know how to play it. The 
Whigs were certain to make at least one attempt to retrieve their 
defeat in the last years of the previous reign, and they did so ina 
way that should, and would, have immeasurably strengthened his 
position, had he not committed the irreparable blunder of putting 
Monmouth todeath. Ifever a man was the victim of his character 
that man was James II. None of the more serious charges that 
were once brought against him can be proved ; and his mistakes 
were due to the limitations of his intellect. Of all English 
monarchs he was probably the most loyal to his friends, but he 
never obtained any credit for his loyalty either with them or with 
posterity. With his subjects as a whole he did not attain the 
popularity of his brother, for he lacked those very qualities which 
induce the public to forgive their possessor a multitude of sins. 
Yet his aim, religious toleration, was a noble one, and in his 
pursuit of it he was in advance of his age. Unhappily, he com- 
mitted so many mistakes in his attempt to put it into practice 
that he raised widespread suspicion as to his motives. In later 
life his nerve gave way at the critical moment, and he became one 
of those timid but obstinate people who are the despair of their 
friends and the delight of their enemies. In spite of all this, it 
must be remembered to his credit that he never ceased (just as 
more than one of his bitterest traducers never began) to be a 
patriotic Englishman ; and though he was always quite willing 
to avail himself of foreign support in his efforts to regain his 
throne, like his son and grandson he refused to sacrifice any 
material English interest in return. The verdict must be that he 
was right in his object, but wrong in the means he employed to 
achieve it. He reigned too late to restore the supremacy of the 
Roman Church in these islands, and too early to establish religious 
toleration, so that, given his character, his ultimate failure was 
inevitable. 

CHARLES PETRIE. 
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THE REAL BAUDELAIRE 


Miss Entp STARKIE’s recently published study of Baudelaire * 
introduces itself with claims which, if they are true, would make 
of it a book of the highest importance. It professes to be ‘ the 
first reasonably complete work on Baudelaire in any language ’ ; 
to derive substance and authority, not only from sources hitherto 
available, but from ‘numerous unpublished documents which 
have not been used even in France’ ; and to effect a ‘ complete 
teversal’ of what it calls ‘the Baudelaire legend ’—as if there 
were only one legend associated with Baudelaire, or only one body 
of facts to which that word can be applied. Unfortunately, these 
claims call for so much qualification that they are left with no 
serious value. There are other even ‘reasonably’ complete 
works on Baudelaire, in the sense that they touch with tolerable 
fulness upon the more important aspects of his life and work ; 
and some of them treat certain of these aspects more extensively 
than Miss Starkie has done, and with greater felicity of insight. 
For instance, one might mention M. Ernest Raynaud’s book and 
that of M. Robert Vivier, which deal much more satisfactorily 
than Miss Starkie’s with various aspects of the poet’s life and 
work. The ‘numerous unpublished documents ’ turn out to be 
hardly anything at all; they are merely a series of notes having 
to do with Baudelaire’s applications to the Government for finan- 
cial aid, and those written by Baudelaire himself were published 
nearly two years ago. 

As for the exploding of the ‘ Baudelaire legend,’ Miss Starkie 
isnot very convincing here. Perhaps there are certain elements 
of legend in the current conception of Baudelaire, but Miss Starkie 
does not make us feel that she has located and disposed of any 
such, or that she has accomplished anything in the way of re- 
habilitation. All that she does, in effect, is to develop again, in 
a much more prolix fashion, the theorem advanced by M. 
Gonzague de Reynold in his study of Baudelaire which appeared 
some thirteen years ago; and M. Raynaud, too (among others), 
has tried to bring proofs to the support of the same theorem. 

To put the matter briefly, Miss Starkie holds that the perverse, 
sadistic, satanic, decadent, and otherwise corrupt Baudelaire did 
1 Baudelaire : Gollancz, 18s, net. 
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not exist; or that if he were such a man, it was only at the 
beginning of his literary career, and for a comparatively short 
space of time. After this period of youthful error, which probably 
was largely a matter of parade, he became a nice, good, worthy 
man ; on the whole, his life is now an edifying progress towards 
‘humility,’ ‘ pious resignation,’ acquiescence in suffering as a 
‘saving’ force, ‘peace and renunciation in religion,’ and the 
sweet blessedness of ‘final harmony.’ All this, I think, is very 
wide of the mark, and all it does is to substitute one legend for 
another. It excessively simplifies Baudelaire’s character and 
development, which were in a very high degree complex ; and it 
ignores or misinterprets a large amount of evidence that points to 
far different conclusions. This is the chief charge I would make 
against Miss Starkie: over-simplification of Baudelaire as a man 
and as an artist, and a failure to get at the real facts of his develop- 
ment. If his work—all his work, that is, including his letters—is 
studied in chronological order, it will be manifest that it is 
precisely the opposite of Miss Starkie’s theory that is true. Seen 
as a whole, his progress is not towards humility, resignation, peace, 
harmony, but increasingly towards revolt, real satanism, despair, 
and absolute pessimism. 

An overwhelming array of evidence might be adduced to 
substantiate this statement, but I will content myself with men- 
tioning the few following facts. The letters of his last four or 
five years are for the most part those of a man who is fast losing, 
or has already lost, all faith and hope. The prose-poem Enivrez- 
vous, which is an unqualified apologia for any form of intoxication 
as affording the only escape from the martyrdom imposed by 
Time, is one of the poet’s latest compositions, and was first 
published in 1864. Two other prose-poems, Les Tentations and 
Le Joueur généreux, belonging to 1863 and 1864 respectively, are 
devoted to the greater glory of Satan. 

In the prose-poem Le Tir et le Cimetiére, one of the last things 
he ever wrote, he proclaims that ‘tout est néant excepté la 
Mort,’ and Death more than anything else was the chief pre- 
occupation of his final years, the only resource that was left to 
him. He even makes a sort of mysticism of Death, and develops 
it in a series of poems. Among these is Le Voyage, one of his 
latest pieces, to which he attached great importance himself. As 
Miss Starkie well says, it may be regarded as a fitting climax to 
his work. But she has not noticed that it is far from bearing out 
her thesis that in the end Baudelaire attained harmony and peace, 
in religion or elsewhere. For here we have all the elements of 
Baudelaire’s pessimism brought together and powerfully driven 
home within the compass of a single poem. This poem sets forth 
the complete bankruptcy of human existence for such a nature as 
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Baudelaire’s, and in the face of this bankruptcy there is but one 
thing to which he can turn, and that is death. The fever of 
despair burns his brain, and he would plunge into the remotest 
depths of the gulf, be it heaven or hell; it matters not to him 
whether salvation or damnation await him, so long as he can 
push forward to something New. 

Because Miss Starkie is at the mercy of her thesis in this 
matter, and shuts her eyes to evidence to, the contrary, and 
refuses to take Baudelaire’s work as it really is, she is led to.make 
very serious mistakes with regard to the chronological order of 
the poems ; and hence with regard to his technical advance, to 
his progress as an artist. For example, the two poems of revolt, 
Abel et Cain and Les Litanies de Satan, were published for the 
first time in 1857, and there is absolutely no evidence that they 
were written in the poet’s youth; yet Miss Starkie refuses to 
assign them to a later period, where, she says, they would ‘ strike 
adiscordant note.’ Discordant with what, pray? With nothing 
but Miss Starkie’s theory. According to her, they seem to belong 
to a ‘ pathetically young stage’ of his development. At that 
rate, to the same ‘ pathetically young stage ’ must belong the two 
prose-poems I have mentioned above, Les Tentations and Le 
Joueur généreux, which contain practically identical sentiments. 
Yet even Miss Starkie cannot dispute that they belong to the last 
few years of the poet’s life. Again, according to Miss Starkie, Le 
Léhé, because it does not fit into her scheme, can ‘ without hesita- 
tion’ be placed among the poems ‘ definitively [sic] of youthful 
inspiration ’ ; and yet there is not an atom of evidence to support 
this. Miss Starkie, and practically all the numerous critics who 
have undertaken to write on Baudelaire, have been misguided 
by a certain statement by Prarond, one of the friends of Baude- 
laire’s youth. Eugéne Crépet, when preparing his Charles Baude- 
laire, ewvres posthumes, etc., appealed to Prarond (among others) 
for information concerning the poet’s activities in those early 
years. In reply, Prarond said, inter alia, that a certain number of 
the poems published in Les Fleurs du Mal (fifteen in all, out of 
151 in the third and last edition) had been brought to his notice 
by Baudelaire before the end of 1843 ; this has been seized on by 
Miss Starkie and all the other commentators as a piece of gospel 
that needs no investigation, and it has led them sadly astray. 
Thus, to quote two or three examples of a depressingly large 
number, M. Raynaud asserts that Baudelaire was ‘ in full posses- 
sion of his genius’ at the age of twenty, and that the poems of 
Les Fleurs du Mal were composed almost entirely between the 
years 1840 and 1845—in other words, that Baudelaire had begun 
to write them at the age of nineteen, and had virtually brought 
them to completion by the age of twenty-four! Baudelaire, 
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continues M. Raynaud, developing this amazing legend (one of 
those that really do need exploding), came to the end of his 
poetical tether, lost the better part of his genius, in 1845 ; he had 
given all there was in him to give ; he had arrived at his apogee, 
further ascent was impossible, he could not even maintain himself 
at this high altitude, and all he could do now was to decline. Even 
M. Robert Vivier, who is usually much more avisé, here follows 
like a lamb the wild lead of M. Raynaud, whose word he takes as 
being final and conclusive. And Miss Starkie, ‘ with no hesita- 
tion,’ rushes in where so many others regarded as authorities have 
not been afraid to tread. By her, too, on this point of the poet's 
esthetic progress, Prarond’s words (especially as construed and 
filled out by others) are taken as being final and sacrosanct, and 
as standing in no need of any critical examination. She con- 
stantly drags in his name, and uses it to clinch her most desperate 
conclusions. ‘ Prarond says that the greater part of Les Fleurs du 
Mai were composed by 1844’ ; ‘ it seems safe to accept the testi- 
mony of Prarond’; and we might fill up a whole page with these 
exemplary declarations of faith in the unimpeachable testimony 
of Prarond—who, in reality, said nothing of the sort. What 
Prarond does say is that he and his friends had heard before 1844 
certain pieces having the same titles as some of the poems which 
appeared in Les Fleurs du Mal ; and he concludes his ‘ testimony’ 
by saying that Baudelaire was constantly engaged in correcting 
and reshaping his poems up to the time of their appearance in 
volume form—a statement that has evidently escaped the atten- 
tion of all those critics who have taken his name in vain. The 
whole crux and essence of the matter lies there. The titles remain 
the same, but the actual poems have been constantly rehandled, 
revised and rewritten; and, relying not only on strong pre- 
sumptions, but on the best evidence possible, we may be sure 
that in practically all cases they have been metamorphosed, and 
have become, in effect, completely new poems. The far-reaching 
alterations (available for inspection) undergone by Le Vin des 
Chiffoniers and La Mort des Artistes are a good example of this. 
Moreover, on this matter we have Baudelaire’s own categorical 
testimony, which it would seem that Miss Starkie and all her pre- 
decessors know nothing of. In his correspondence he not infre- 
quently makes it clear that he is refashioning what poems he has 
preserved, and this refashioning went so far that the old poems 
disappeared altogether and new ones took their place. Thus, in 
the letter to Vigny accompanying the presentation copy of Les 
Fleurs du Mal, Baudelaire says that all the old poems have been 
transformed ; and he speaks of the ‘ new ’ poems of the collection. 
So that little, if anything at all, is left of the glorious poems of the 
golden days before the bankruptcy of 1845. 
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There is another important point that has received very inade- 
quate, if any, attention from those who have essayed to deal with 
Baudelaire as an artist. This is his esthetic thinking, his philo- 
sophy of art, as distinct from his technique, his practice and 
achievement as a working poet ; the two things, of course, are not 
unconnected, and the former to a certain extent reacted upon and 
conditioned the latter, but they may be viewed in separation, for 
they developed, on the whole, independently ; and in any case 
Baudelaire was far from realising in his poems all the ideals that 
he formulated in his philosophy. 

On this subject, as on the others upon which we have touched, 
there exists no small amount of imperfect appreciation, mis- 
conception and error, arising chiefly from a failure to take due 
account of all the available evidence, and especially of what 
Baudelaire himself actually said and meant in this connexion over 
the whole body of his writings, and not only in this or that separate 
or detached section of them. In this matter (as in that of the 
history of the genesis and the evolution of Les Fleurs du Mal) the 
most serious and the most common mistake lies in considering 
Baudelaire’s work as being uniform and homogeneous throughout, 
and as presenting no considerable variations from first to last. 
Thus M. Jacques Crépet, who is the greatest living authority on 
Baudelairiana, and to whom we owe the best edition (with copious 
commentaries) of the poet’s productions, tells us that certain of 
Baudelaire’s ‘ postulates’ in one of his critical articles is ‘ in 
flagrant contradiction with the principles upon which the whole of 
his zsthetic is based’ ; and this pronouncement may be taken to 
be typical of even the more competent of the numerous essays in 
criticism dealing with all this side of Baudelaire’s activity. The 
truth is that in Baudelaire’s esthetic thinking, no less than in his 
career as a practising artist, there are stages of growth and develop- 
ment—although these cannot always be regarded as increments 
of progress, as, on the whole, can those which distinguish his 
accomplishments as a poet; and more than this—and more 
important, if only because it has not been duly observed by his 
critics—the elements of his thought, so far from being harmonious 
or correspondent, are often in the highest degree incompatible 
and discordant. In general, they may be grouped into two 
irreconcilably opposed classes, representing a woeful dichotomy 
in Baudelaire’s nature, that constantly operated with vitiating 
effects upon his whole work : on the one hand we have the com- 
plete artist, the man who accepted fully and happily the religion 
of beauty, with all its implications and consequences, and worked 
to establish it in its furthest rights and powers ; and on the other 
hand, the complete anti-artist, who distrusted and traduced 
beauty, and viewed it as something radically wrong, as one of the 
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manifestations of Evil. As we have said, these two forces in 
Baudelaire’s personality constitute a dichotomy: they are not 
successive, they are co-existent, and may be seen running parallel 
one to the other throughout the greater part of his work. 

While still a very young man, at the age of twenty-four and 
twenty-five (when according to the general run of biographers he 
was a flamboyant and out-and-out Bohemian), he manifested a 
somewhat ominous lack of sympathy towards certain of the atti- 
tudes and claims of people who were exclusively artists. In three 
pieces of art criticism written in these years we find an amazing 
defence and laudation of the épicier or the bourgeois, and a 
deprecation of the contempt in which the latter was held by the 
artist. All that Baudelaire here says has the appearance of the 
most despicable sycophancy, and we should like to believe that it 
was written with the tongue in the cheek, that it was simply a 
playing at irony on Baudelaire’s part. But, unfortunately, nothing 
warrants our taking it otherwise than at its face value: these 
really were Baudelaire’s ideas at this time. 

This curious enthusiasm, however, did not persist long after 
1846, and a year or two later we find Baudelaire wasting his time 
in the service of a movement that was anything but friendly to 
the bourgeois and his world. But this does not mean that he 
passed over to the company of the artists whom he had thus 
rather insolently taken upon himself to shepherd into what he 
conceived to be better ways. For this movement had very little 
or nothing at all to do with Beauty, although it had attracted the 
active sympathy of certain real but for the time being misguided 
artists, such as Leconte de Lisle. It was the movement of militant 
Democracy, and we now see Baudelaire gesticulating and making 
a lot of noise (but doing nothing else) in the society of ragamuffinly 
disturbers of the public peace ; he misapplied his futile energies 
to this unsavoury cause, and cut a pitiably ridiculous figure in the 
short-lived revolution of 48. We find him still at the mercy of 
this deplorable infatuation three years later. Being no longer able 
to brandish a nugatory rifle in the street, as he had done in ’48, he 
had taken to making an almost worse fool of himself with Art as 
a weapon. He would degrade Art from its proper station, and 
enlist or impress it into ancillary or menial activity in the august 
and sacred cause of Democracy, which he salutes as a religion 
destined to redeem the world. He talks visionary nonsense about 
what he calls ‘le gotit infini de la République’; lending attentive 
ear to the confused rumours of the age, he distinguishes ‘ cries of 
infinite encouragement,’ and finds other signs that a better time 
is coming ; the breasts of men are heaving, not only with terrible 
curses, but also with profound sighs of hope, he announces with 
prophetical solemnity, and hesitating before no crudities of 
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commonplace rhetoric, for when he falls to thinking like a demo- 
erat he usually cannot help writing like one. And poetry, he 
declares, must take account of all this, its function is to gather 
up and give further utterance to all these sighs and cries; for 
poetry carries within itself the divine character of something 
Utopian. Art for art’s sake, excluding as it does all moral con- 
siderations, is a ‘ puerile’ ideal, and it can only issue in sterility. 
It is a ‘ flagrant contravention of the genius of humanity,’ and ‘ in 
the name of higher principles constituting universal life,’ we should 
not hesitate to condemn it as a heresy. Its devotees are people 
who have made a ‘ satanic pact ’ with the instrument of their art 
(here we have one of the first appearances of the idea, which was 
to obsess Baudelaire more and more in his worse moments, that 
literature and art in general is part of the operation of diabolical 
forces in the world). The best poet is he who ‘sets himself in 
permanent contact with the men of his time,’ and ‘ exchanges with 
them thoughts and feelings ’ which he ‘ renders into a language 
sufficiently [!] correct.’ This poet, placed at a point on the circum- 
ference of humanity, sends back in more melodious vibrations 
the thought which has been transmitted to him from the rest of 
his fellows. Dilettantism, ‘ voluptuosisme,’ with their thousand 
devices and secrets of artistic cunning (a description which, 
ironically enough, is not altogether inapplicable to not a little of 
Baudelaire’s own work), is as nothing when measured against the 
achievement of a poet of this sort. Such a poet is Dupont (the 
noteless poeticule who is the subject of the greater part of the 
article upon which we are drawing), and another illustrious 
exemplar of this class of supreme artists is Barbier. When 
Barbier appeared, it did not matter that he was frequently awk- 
ward and pleonastic, that his rhymes were weak, that his sentences 
were grammatically unfinished: he proclaimed the holiness of 
the insurrection of 1830, he sang of the woes of England and Ire- 
land : the question was henceforth settled: there can be no 
divorce between art and morality, between art and the useful. 
(This is not a gloss on Baudelaire’s thought—it is what he 
actually said himself.) 

Early in the following year, 1852, in a wildly rabid diatribe 
entitled L’Ecole Paienne, he returned to the attack against the 
conception of art for art’s sake. In this astonishing article, 
Baudelaire sternly upbraids those who are bent on discovering 
rhythms and forms in Nature ; he protests energetically against 
what he considers the exorbitant love of form—le gout immodéré 
de la forme—, which he thinks is bound to lead to monstrous dis- 
orders ; he hates the ‘ mad passion for art,’ which in his eyes is a 
chancre corrupting all the rest of life. He gives a perfectly 
ludicrous picture of a person brought up exclusively in the 
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religion of beauty : such a person, he says, will begin to misbehave 
himself while still a child, and at the age of twelve he will take 
unmentionable liberties with his nurse ; he will pass through life 
insensible to the laborious occupations of his fellows—he will 
always be thinking of the beauties of the plastic, a poison which 
gives Baudelaire the shivers; he will make himself and others 
unhappy, and, if exceptional ability in crime or in art does not 
raise him above the level of the vulgar, he will come to a bad end. 
This virulent and disconcerting anathema might have been 
written by one of the more distempered of the Fathers. This 
attitude is all the more remarkable, not only because it is in 
piquant contrast with much of Baudelaire’s own artistic per- 
formance (and conduct in general) up to this time as well as in the 
future, but also because he had for some years past been an 
enthusiastic admirer of Poe, the chief articles of whose esthetic 
philosophy were a direct negation of the ideas enunciated by 
Baudelaire in these tracts, which would have rejoiced the heart 
of Matthew Arnold. 

For the next few years Baudelaire was intermittently engaged 
on a work in which he progressed, or rather lapsed, further 
along the same unfortunate lines. This disquisition, entitled De 
l’Essence du Rire, constitutes his contribution to the philosophy 
of the comic, and it has never received the attention it deserves. 
Here it is not beauty, or the cultivation of beauty for its own sake, 
that is the object of Baudelaire’s assault ; he is here, however, 
doing his best to make laughter and all that derives from it seem 
shameful and wicked, and so it is, in effect, the other half of the 
world of zsthetic that he is seeking to bring into contempt. He 
essays to analyse the comic spirit, to lay bare its true meaning 
and significance, and he concludes that it is a ‘ monstrous pheno- 
menon,’ that it is ‘ satanic’ or ‘ diabolical ’ in its origin, and that 
it is one of the ‘ damnable elements ’ in the nature of man. 

Baudelaire had De l’Essence du Rire published a second (and 
perhaps a third) time in 1857, a few months after the appearance 
of the first edition of Les Fleurs du Mal, so that evidently he (or 
rather a part of him) looked upon it at this relatively late date 
as still conveying what he really thought in this matter of the 
comic. But already a few years before, in 1852, a change for the 
better had begun to manifest itself in his attitude towards those 
other questions upon which he had preached with such intransi- 
gent severity, and this change seems to promise a complete reversal 
of his esthetic values in general, in so far as they are the expression 
of the anti-artist in him. These new and corrective ideas of 
Baudelaire are set forth in the first of his studies of the personality 
and work of Poe. Here we see Baudelaire beginning quite defi- 
nitely to renounce and even condemn the conception of poetry as 
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something primarily utilitarian whose function it is to transmit 
things that are strictly extrinsic to its true nature. He now 
alludes to humanitarian and reforming poets with very little 
respect, and almost with sarcastic rudeness. Poetry, he says, 
proceeding to the heart of the matter, may be useful indirectly, 
but to endeavour to make it directly useful is to fall into that 
grievous error which is ‘ the great heresy of modern times.’ We 
have certain primordial faculties, which are quite distinct from 
one another and fulfil altogether different functions. One of these 
aboriginal faculties has to do with beauty, and with nothing but 
beauty ; it has its own particular aims, and its own particular 
means of realising them. Poetry is the product of this faculty ; 
it is addressed to the sense of beauty, and to the sense of beauty 
alone. To subject it to the criteria which are properly applicable 
only to the other faculties and their creations is to wrong it. 

Baudelaire gave further and more emphatic statement to these 
principles in another study of Poe, which appeared five years 
later; here he insisted in particular that truth no less than 
morality is an altogether different thing from beauty. He no 
longer summons poetry to keep in pedestrian step with philosophy, 
science and other disciplines ; on the contrary, he declares that 
it cannot be assimilated to science or morality except under sure 
pain of failure or death. Poetry should remain fully independent, 
and its one aim should be nothing but itself—nothing but the 
creation of beauty, that is. 

All this is no more than a paraphrase—and in part a literal 
translation—of the central article of Poe’s zsthetic creed, as 
formulated in the latter’s essay on The Poetic Principle. The fact 
that there is no trace of these ideas in any of Baudelaire’s earlier 
writings would seem to indicate that, although he first discovered 
Poe in 1846, it was only towards 1852 that he became acquainted 
with The Poetic Principle ; for it is highly improbable, if not 
impossible, that he would have remained insensitive to it had he 
come across it at any time before that date. We may observe, in 
passing, that this salutary doctrine was practically all that Baude- 
laire received from Poe, although there is a widely-spread belief 
that he was indebted for very much more to the American author, 
whose capacity and influence are absurdly overrated by the 
greater number of those who write on Baudelaire. M. Paul Valéry, 
for instance, who looks upon Poe as a providential genius, a 
Saviour in the history of European letters, imagines that to him 
is due almost all that is valuable or interesting in the artistic and 
intellectual make-up of Baudelaire. It would be easy to prove 
that this supposition, now well-nigh established as official in 
France, is simply an extravaganza of preposterous error, based 
upon an ignorance of the cardinal forces at work in French litera- 
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ture over the greater part of the nineteenth century. And even as 
regards this particular doctrine there was no need to go to Poe; 
Baudelaire, had he been an ordinarily well-read man, might have 
found it presented -more fully and more forcibly elsewhere ; in 
Kant’s Third Critique, for example, to mention only one of the 
fairly numerous sources that lay more ready to hand. 

A further instance of the change in Baudelaire’s values is 
furnished by an article published in 1861 on the subject of Barbier, 
whose poetry he had extolled for its moral virtues or intentions 
ten years before. He once more inculcates the truth that poetry 
is independent and self-sufficient, and that its worth is not to be 
estimated in terms of anything external to itself. 

Here Baudelaire breaks sharply with a considerable amount 
of Romantic doctrine, and indeed with the greater part of the 
esthetic theory that had been almost universally accepted and 
acted upon in all previous stages of literary history; and he 
points the way to those achievements in purer poetry that were 
to be the distinctive work of the rest of the century in France. 

This article on Barbier well measures the distance Baudelaire 
had traversed in these ten years between 1851 and 1861, and it 
will be allowed that this distance is immense. In the meantime 
too he had revised and reversed his opinion of the bourgeois, and 
to this extent at least had made an amende honorable to the artists 
for the insulting homilies to which he had subjected them. Thus, 
in his Salon of 1859, he speaks of the low and mean soul, the 
vilaine dme, of the bourgeois, and he denounces it as the enemy of 
all art. The bourgeois is now a caput mortuum, a hyperborean 
brute, an eternal Esquimau, who can understand nothing of the 
ways of beauty. All the thunders and lightnings of the world, all 
visions seen on the road to Damascus, could not enlighten his 
crass mind. 

Baudelaire’s change of front with respect to the bourgeois was 
in part due to his unfortunate conversion to the most illusory of 
the chimzras of democracy, which ranged him on the side of 
those who were most opposed to the middle-class order and its 
ways. ésthetically (as well as otherwise) there was no gain in 
this transference of allegiance, for there was simply a passage 
from one error to another, and the second was perhaps worse 
than the first. Still, something bad had been got rid of, and it was 
not improbable that what had taken its place would in its turn 
be dropped. And indeed Baudelaire got over democracy too, 
and his recovery was complete by 1857 at the latest. In a 
collection of private papers, written towards 1862, he tersely 
indicates, by hints rather than by developed statement, what he 
thinks of the major articles of the democratic creed. He is 
especially intolerant of the specious catch-word The Rights of 
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Man, and of what he considers the monstrously absurd institution 
of universal suffrage. Not only his common-sense, but his intel- 
lectual disdain as a dandy or a man of a superior sense of values, 
who would make an art of life, is outraged at the thought of 
appealing to the people. How, he asks, could such a man go to 
the people except to tell them the low opinion he has of them ? 
Only three classes of men, he says further, are of any account 
and deserving of respect—those who know, those who kill, and 
those who dedicate their lives to the creation of beauty. His final 
opinion with regard to democracy is summed up in a letter to 
Manet written in 1865: referring to Hugo’s humanitarianism, he 
spits forth the savage phrase Je me fous du genre humain. The 
language is not fit for the drawing-room, but it has the advantage 
of not mincing matters. 

Baudelaire never retracted any of these later judgments 
respecting the bourgeois, democracy, and the independence of 
poetry and of all forms of beauty. Yet, as we have said, there 
were two antagonistic sides to his nature, that never altogether 
ceased to come into collision, He never attained full esthetic 
health and serenity. One of his profoundest and most inextirp- 
able convictions (a relic, no doubt, of Catholic doctrine as he had 
received it) was that all natural things are radically corrupt, and 
this more than anything else introduced a disturbing factor into 
his life. So far from being corrected or modified, it was deepened 
with time. It helped him in his recovery from democracy, for 
democracy implies a belief in natural man, at least as viewed in 
the gross. But it operated with the most unfortunate effect upon 
his development as an artist. It leads him at last, in 1861, to the 
amazing conclusion that ‘ all literature derives from sin.’ In case 
this enormous pronouncement should be taken as a boutade, 
Baudelaire adds: ‘I speak with all seriousness.’ There was no 
revision of this belief at any subsequent date: it persists in him, 
an unsettling and devitalising force, right to the end. Still, he 
had put behind him a large amount of encumbering error, and this 
left him much freer to think and dream and work as an artist. 
We now come to what is most important of all, his own more par- 
ticular positive contributions to esthetic theory within the ground 
that he had so well cleared. He had said what poetry (and most 
other art) is not and what it should not attempt to do. What, in 
his view, are its special powers and resources, and to what end 
would he have it direct them ? 

Perhaps the best known of Baudelaire’s contributions to 
esthetic philosophy is that which has to do with the Theory of 
Correspondences. This theory is not an original creation of 
Baudelaire’s; it had a long history extending over many cen- 
turies, and it was much in the air in France in the first half of the 
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nineteenth century ; Baudelaire refers to it as formulated in the 
works of Swedenborg and other mystics, and in those of Hoffmann ; 
and he doubtless made its acquaintance in several other writers. 
In its simplest form this theory teaches that there is a corre- 
spondence or analogy between all things in the universe, and that 
because of this relationship any one thing, if duly appreciated, 
calls up some other thing or things. Thus in the sensible world 
there is a reciprocal analogy between colours and sounds and 
perfumes (for example), so that any given colour has its corre- 
sponding sound and perfume, any given perfume has its corre- 
sponding sound and colour, and so on. This latter elementary 
application of the theory is frequently mentioned by Baudelaire, 
and it is usually the only one of which his critics appear to know 
when they refer to the matter. ‘The immense keyboard of corre- 
spondences,’ ‘ the instigations of immense universal analogy’: 
he insists on its importance in big, enthusiastic phrases. The 
theory applies not only to sensations coming from brute nature, 
but to those belonging to the several arts; thus for Baudelaire 
certain harmonies of colour in a painting by Delacroix are the 
analogue of a musical harmony of Weber, and Baudelaire means 
us to understand that he actually did experience the effects of the 
music through the colour. 

This process of mutual and complementary suggestion not 
only enlarges and makes more exquisite the world of physical 
sensation, it extends and enriches the world of ideas, and it 
multiplies the avenues of approach to this world. For every 
sensation has its content of relevant thought—at least, to a person 
of finely organised sensibilities, Baudelaire would maintain. He 
talks ecstatically of the wonderful hours when, without having 
recourse to opium, one partakes of a veritable festival of the mind ; 
when the senses, more attentive than they ordinarily are, experi- 
ence sensations more prolonged in their reverberations ; when 
the sky is of a more transparent blue, and recedes into a greater 
depth of infinity ; when all sounds have a musical note, when 
colours speak, and when perfumes come to us charged with a 
world of ideas. Even taste, usually reckoned the lowest of the 
senses, has this further significance for Baudelaire, and gives him 
access to what is supra-sensible and intellectual. According to him, 
foods differ from one another (apart from their useful or nutritive 
properties) only in the ideas which they reveal to the tongue. 

To justify the theory of correspondences, Baudelaire holds the 
view that the universe is from the beginning a complex and 
indivisible totality, and that things have always been expressed 
in terms of reciprocal analogy. He elsewhere applies the same 
idea to explain the existence of the same myth in different parts 
of the earth. The great myths exist everywhere, for what is 
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eternal and universal is independent of all geographical differences, 
and has no need to be acclimatised here or there; the supreme 
Fashioner of things is the most cosmopolitan of all beings. 

In the work of real poets, pursues Baudelaire, extending the 
same line of reasoning, metaphors and similes and epithets are 
never capricious, they are mathematically exact, they are the only 
ones that will suit in the circumstances ; for they are drawn from 
the inexhaustible storehouse of universal analogy, and it is — 
impossible to draw them from elsewhere ; their validity, therefore, 
is guaranteed. This being so, the poet is the most sovranly 
intelligent of all men, and it is not too much to say that he is 
intelligence par excellence ; and that the imagination, which is the 
distinguishing and special faculty of the poet, is the most scientific 
of all faculties: for it alone apprehends and understands that 
system of correspondences in which is made manifest the original 
generating principle, the intimate structure and design of the 
universe. 

Baudelaire more than once returns to this idea that not only 
are things in the physical world correspondent to the intellectual 
world of this life, but that they have their analogy in a trans- 
cendental or supernatural world ; and that we are thus provided 
with a means of access to this most ultimate of all worlds. He 
speaks of certain fine days of the spirit, when Nature, appreciated 
by nerves that are ultra-sensitive, reveals things that can only be 
called supernatural. Even the most ordinary or commonplace 
objects, seen in these exceptional spiritual states, act on the mind 
in this way ; they suddenly show forth the full depth of life, they 
are symbols of things that lie beyond. The earth and its sights, 
then, is a rough draft, a correspondence of heaven, and what is 
revealed of the transcendental world in this existence, and our 
aspiration after it, is a proof of our immortality, and it is the 
surest of all proofs. 

All this being granted, it follows that the poet is a man dealing 
with tremendous forces. Baudelaire reverts more than once to 
this view that the poet does not create at random or haphazard, 
but that in virtue of some innate faculty he has a knowledge of 
universal and eternal values, and that it is in terms of these 
latter that he works. In the full sense of the term, he is a 
magician, dealing, through the present, with things that lie beyond 
the present. In the Word there is something sacred, which 
forbids us to use it as if it were a game of chance. To handle 
language with real competence, with real knowledge, is to engage 
in an act of creation that is a species of sorcery. 

Baudelaire here applies to the metaphysics of poetry an idea 
that has always lain behind the practice of magic in its more 
advanced stages, although he himself was perhaps not aware of 
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this ; and he here anticipates one of the principal ideas of later 
so-called (and largely miscalled) Symbolism as presented by 
Mallarmé in his more esoteric pages; in particular, Baudelaire 
suggests that in poetry, properly conceived and practised, there 
lies a whole religion. In this, and practically in this alone, is to 
be ascribed any originality to Baudelaire in the matter of the 
Theory of Correspondences. A work dealing fully with his own 
poetry would consider what applications he made of the theory 
therein, and would show that on the whole these applications are 
extremely disappointing, considering the ambitious reach of the 
theory as enunciated by him. According to him the chief faculty 
of the poet is imagination, which he was at great pains to distin- 
guish from all forms of sentiment (/a sensibilité du cur, he held, 
was dangerous, as it acted as a disturbing force on the esthetic 
judgment ; whereas in Ja sensibilité de l’imagination resides the 
discriminating power known as taste, as well as all else that is 
most valuable in poetry). Imagination, he thought, is the 
particular faculty which enables the poet to appreciate universal 
analogy, and thus admits him to another world. It is this faculty 
which discovers the ‘moral sense’ and other significance of 
sounds, colours, perfumes and contours. It decomposes all 
creation, and with materials grouped and ordered according to 
laws that lie hidden in the most profound depths of the soul, it 
creates a new world, it gives the sensation of novelty. That is 
why true art is always strange, even bizarre, and arouses a sense 
of wonderin us. Le beau est toujours bizarre. Le beau est toujours 
étonnant. To be thus is the true characteristic, the differential, 
of the beautiful. 

Once again Baudelaire anticipates the later Symbolists ; he 
insists on a quality that belongs in some measure to all real 
poetry, but which the Symbolists were to seek to secure in the 
fullest measure possible, making it principal and constant in any 
poetic work—not being content to have it merely as something 
subordinate, accidental and intermittent. 

Baudelaire here takes a very important step forward, and 
comes near to saying that art is a veritable creation, and not 
merely a perception, or a reproduction of things seen or glimpsed. 
He goes further along this line when he attacks Nature as 
appraised by the Romantics and the great majority of people in 
general. Here his notions concerning the sinfulness of natural 
things, which led him so sadly astray elsewhere, was of positive 
service ; it confirmed quite other instincts in him that were con- 
ducting him to new and revolutionary views on art. When asked 
to contribute some verses on Nature to a certain publication, he 
flatly refused. ‘I am absolutely incapable of being moved by 
vegetables, and my soul revolts against this strange religion of 
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Nature, which must always be shocking to a man of mind.’ He 
goes on to say that he can never believe that plants are inhabited 
by divine forces ; and even if they were, he adds, he would still 
consider his own soul superior to that of ‘ sanctified vegetables.’ 
As early as 1846 he had approvingly cited Heine’s declaration that 
as an artist he was above Nature ; for, Heine explains, the artist 
cannot find in Nature all the types of which he is in need : the 
best of them are in his own soul. Baudelaire adopts this idea and 
expands it in his Salon of 1859, where he says that Nature is 
simply a dictionary, a storehouse of images ; that it is not enough 
to make a copy of these images—they must be digested and 
transformed by the imagination. A landscape is not beautiful in 
itself, he proceeds, but only in virtue of the percipient ; its beauty 
comes from the feeling or idea introduced into it by the artist— 
in other words, simply from what the artist adds to it. And he 
attacks most of the modern landscape-painters as working in 
complete ignorance of this principle. As early as 1846, again, 
he had stated this point of view with even more provocative 
trenchancy ; in especial, he had said that the artist should even 

adopt an attitude of protest against Nature, and do violence to 
it if necessary. The important thing is that he should penetrate 
Nature with his own personality. : 

Here Baudelaire departs quite definitely from Platonic values, 
which are partly implied in the Theory of Correspondences. This 
constitutes a notable service, for criticism (and art itself) has 
suffered from these values (as commonly understood) more 
perhaps than from any others. Later he goes further still, 
declaring that Nature is a positively bad guide for the artist, who 
must ever be occupied in correcting and improving it. This leads 
Baudelaire to value not simply the artistic, but also what is 
usually described as the artificial. Hence his apologia for the art 
of the toilet as practised by the majority of women ; this apologia 
is fully meant, although, like so many other of Baudelaire’s 
sincere pronouncements, it is ordinarily taken to be an attempt 
at disconcerting paradox. No less sincere is his complaint that 
Nature has no imagination, and his desire for a richer variety of 
esthetic effects than those she provides ; for a change, he would 
like to see rivers that were yellow-gold, trees that were blue, and 
meadows that were red. 

Here Baudelaire preconises that distortion or reshaping of 
Nature which is the chief element of technique in creation of the 
hallucinatory kind ; this hallucinatory art was much loved by the 
Symbolists, but of course it was practised by a number of other 
artists in the earlier part of the century. And, in general, Baude- 
laire here in his evaluation of Nature further clears the way for 
the advance of art to better things. This weakening of respect for 
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Nature (which is largely a different thing from the anti-natunisme 
of the seventeenth centry : that was more a matter of indifference 
than hostility to Nature) is one of the most vital forces in the 
esthetic life of the nineteenth century, and it has been active in 
a very interesting way in the present century, particularly in the 
domain of pictorial work. It is chiefly important as helping to 
drive home the truth that art is essentially a creative, as opposed 
to a merely representational or reproductive, process. 
Baudelaire is usually presented, in text-books and elsewhere, 

as being a plastic poet, as a lover and a practitioner of effects that 
are clear-cut and well-defined, of forms that are sculptural rather 
than musical. On the whole, this is the contrary of the truth, 
for Baudelaire had a fondness for what is obscure and fugitive; 
and here again he anticipated the more distinctive work of the 
later Symbolists. In one of his poems Baudelaire speaks of 
himself as having, like Goya, a passion for effects that are obscure 
and uncertain : 

Insatiablement avide 

De l’obscur et de l’incertain ... 


And often in his work in verse he aims at and secures effects of 
this kind. And again, in one section of his private papers he 
says, ‘ I have found the definition of the Beautiful, of my Beauti- 
ful’ ; and there is a note of joy in the exclamation, as though 
he had attained at last something after which he had groped for 


years. His Beautiful is something ardent or ecstatic, and at the 
same time sad, something rather vague, not too clear-cut, not 
strictly defined, that leaves the way open for conjecture. This 
is a good definition of the best that Baudelaire succeeded in 
accomplishing as a poet ; and it might be a definition of the more 
characteristic work of Rimbaud and Mallarmé. 

The esthetic principles or desiderata of Baudelaire in his 
maturity receive concentrated expression in L’Invitation au 
Voyage and La Chambre double, two of his prose-poems. In the 
former he speaks of his desire to see countries that he has never 
visited, and particularly countries that lie beyond all human 
voyaging. In the land of his election everything satisfies the 
most exigent of his standards. There, disorder, disturbance, the 
shock of the unexpected, have no place ; happiness is married to 
quietude, and life in the fulness of its opulence is sweet to breathe. 
The hours are more slow in their passage, and are more richly 
charged with thought, and they announce beatitude. The stuffs 
and panellings of the poet’s house are adorned with paintings as 
calm and profound as the artists’ souls who made them. The 
articles of furniture are vast, unusual and bizarre, and are provided 
with intricate and secret springs, as if they were subtly civilised 
spirits. The mirrors, the metal-work, the plate and the china- 
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ware combine into a soundless and mysterious symphony ; and 
from all the corners of the room, from the folds of the hangings, 
issues a strange perfume that might be the soul of the apartment. 
Nature, here, of course, is properly corrected and modified by the 
dream of the artist ; she is recast and given a greater beauty than 
her own. The poet has created his incomparable, his impossible 
flower : it is his proud claim that he has his black tulip, his blue 
dahlia. Even the cooking is poetical : it is copious and rich, and 
yet it stirs the soul.... In La Chambre double, published five 
years later (in 1862), Baudelaire returns to the theme of his ideal 
room. The room and its appurtenances are now less material, 
more spiritually fine and tenuous, and its beauty is altogether more 
elusive. In it the soul takes a bath of idleness, and is enwrapped 
with an aroma of regret and desire. There is something pinkish, 
blue and crepuscular about it all; it has the quality of a dream 
of voluptuous delight experienced in a time of eclipse. The pieces 
of furniture are longer than usual, and seem prostrate with 
languor ; they appear to be endowed with somnambulistic force, 
and to be lost ina dream. There is no artistic abomination on the 
walls ; everything here is pure unanalysed vision or dream, com- 
pared to which positive art, which fixes and limits and defines, is 
a blasphemy ; and everywhere is an exquisite obscurity, interfused 
with just enough light to bring the whole into a perfect 
harmony... . 

But the happiest and the most complete expression of Baude- 
laire’s ideals and powers is found in the apocalyptic poem in which 
he conceives himself as a painter proud of his genius. He has 
banished the ‘irregular vegetable’ from his vast tableau, and 
delights in gigantic reaches of marble and metal and water ; 
there is a towering Babel of stairways and arcades, making a 
palace that rises into infinity ; it is full of fountains and cascades 
playing into sheenless gold ; and heavy sheets of cataract fall like 
crystal curtains against huge walls of metal. The slumbering 
ponds, into which naiads, taller than human, gaze, are surrounded, 
not with trees, but with colonnades. Blue sheets of water, 
between rosy-pink and green quays, stretch out to the confines of 
the universe ; immense ice-floes float by ; great Ganges-like rivers, 
running silent and nonchalant in the firmament, empty themselves 
into chasms of diamond ; while a mastered ocean passes obedient 
through a tunnel of gems ; everything, even the masses of black, 
seem polished and rainbow-like ; the moving waters are enchased in 
aglory of transparent light ; but there is no star, no trace of a sun, 
not even on the horizon’s edge ; an inner fire of personality lights 
up all these things. And over the shifting wonder of it all there 
hangs a terrible silence of eternity. . . . 

RANDOLPH HUGHES. 
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MR. WELLS’ APOCALYPSE? 


Dr. WHITEHEAD in his Science and the Modern World has said; 
‘The seventeenth century discovered Discovery.’ A couple of 
years before Dr. Whitehead published his book W. B. Yeats had 
remarked: ‘ Discovery was discovered by the Academy.’ We 
need not dispute as to which of these original thinkers first made 
this discovery or which of the datum lines is the more basic. If 
Plato’s Academy made the discovery of discovery, it certainly 
had to be made afresh by the seventeenth century. The import- 
ance of this remark lies less in what it reveals about the past than in 
what it tells us about the present. Significant as it is that such 
flood-marks in the rise of thought in the past should be perceptible, 
what is of even greater significance is that it is our age which has 
become capable of perceiving them. More important than the 
date at which thinkers began to make a routine of discovery is the 
date at which thinkers of the next epoch took the next step by 
realising clearly the strange double nature of discovery itself. 
These quotations reveal the fact that our age has discovered that 
discovery itself is a creative act, and that in understanding and 
mastering the outer world the human mind has itself gone 
through three stages of growth, three revolutions, and it is in 
that third great revolution of human thought that we are par- 
taking to-day. 

This revolution is so profound, and yet because of its imme- 
diacy so difficult for us to grasp, that it helps us to realise the 
process if we glance back at the stages which have led up to our 
present condition. In the first stage men made casual finds. We 
may compare this with the food-gathering, pre-agricultural stage. 
They knew a find when they saw it, but they did not know how to 
track and hunt it, and if they knew how to dig it up they did not 
know how to make it yield. In the second stage, the stage which 
Greek intelligence opened, men began to organise the search for 
finds: they even went further and made experiments and 
forecasts to catch discoveries. They sowed carefully gathered and 
sifted observations and reaped laws, methods, and techniques. 
This stage is comparable with the discovery of agriculture. But 

1 The Shape of Things to Come, by H. G. Wells : Hutchinson & Co., Ltd. 
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there is a third stage beyond this, which we have reached to-day, 
a stage more different from stage 2 than it was from stage 1. 
This is the stage when men cease to be empirical and begin to 
understand not only what they are doing, but how and why it 
works. This is the epoch when men are able not only to analyse 
outer Nature, but to understand why and how they do it, when 
they begin to analyse and understand themselves. Discovery, 
which till then had been an art, can now at length become itself a 
science. To use again the analogy of agriculture, this is com- 
parable to the revolution when food made synthetically in the 
laboratory will take the place of food grown. It is clear that the 
revolution which lies between making food and growing food is 
greater than that which lies between growing food and gathering 
it. The judgments with which this essay opened are profoundly 
symptomatic because they indicate in a phrase what thinkers 
about modern science are coming to realise—that its sudden 
advance to-day reveals a sudden advance in man’s knowledge of 
his own mind and the way whereby it apprehends and discovers 
the universe. Such a discovery is a revolution because in a moment 
it transforms not only our outlook on the present, but our 
expectations about the future. 

This becomes evident if we glance‘at the dawn of the second 
epoch of discovery. Bacon is its acknowledged master. It is true 
he had said ‘ I reject the syllogism ’ and had showed that discovery 
must depend on continual observing, sifting and ordering of facts ; 
and it is significant to note that in his Atlantis he makes the first 
scientific Utopia, and in his Fellows of Salomon’s House the first 
scheme for making discovery deliberate and constant. But 
Bacon himself, because of the intense clarity of his mind, reveals 
exactly the sharp line where that illumination ceased and beyond 
which the mental process of discovery remained as dark to him 
as to Plato’s contemporaries or predecessors. He did not, could 
not, realise that a change had come over the human mind and 
that if that change was to be made permanent it must itself be 
grasped and understood. The mind must turn upon and study 
itself. With all his power—greater, no doubt, in quantity than 
that of any single mind to-day—he still belongs to the older 
order ; that is to say, the gap which separates his mind from the 
self-analytic mind of to-day is vaster than that which separates 
him from Plato or Solon. He assumes that other ages did not 
make discoveries simply because authority forbade it or because 
they were too lazy. It does not enter his mind that a difference 
of quality distinguished his mind from theirs. That discovery 
for him is nothing but a simple process of noting down phenomena 
is clear from his description of the Orders of researchers who 
make up Salomon’s House. You had only to make observations, 
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analyse, sort and arrange. Then, behold, natural laws, new 
powers, and endless discoveries would flow out. The system 
was as simple, and the description as inadequate, as the machine 
whereby Swift describes the Laputans creating works of literature, 
by putting in words and letters at random and getting out volumes 
of philosophy. 

All through the modern age discovery has therefore been as 
precarious as during the short Hellenic period when it first 
appeared. For observing outer facts, analysing and ordering 
them, is, we now see, only one side of science, as sifted, cleaned 
and graded sand is only one ingredient of cement. The other side 
is the human mind that orders these and puts them—up to the 
present so unconsciously that men did not realise that their minds 
were doing it for them—into fruitful associations. Bacon, and 
his successors until to-day, did not understand that, and therefore 
there could be no assurance that discovery might not give out as 
it had given out before—as periods of creative activity have given 
out again and again. When art flourishes it seems that making 
an artist is no more difficult than we to-day think to be the 
making of a researcher. You sent a student to a famous ateher 
just as to-day you send a science student to a famous laboratory, 
and, granted an equal industry in both, one produced works of 
art as the other now produces discoveries. Indeed, in America 
there were, prior to the slump, not a few research laboratories 
equipped with teak and porcelain, bronze and platinum, and 
certified young men, yet on these amply adorned and attended 
altars the authentic Shekinah refused to descend. To-day really 
modern minds are realising that science and discovery have 
themselves been works of art, creative achievements of mind, and 
that unless we can view our minds with the detachment with 
which we view outer nature, and analyse them with the clearness 
with which we analyse external phenomena and understand their 
laws, we shall not be able to assure ourselves that we understand 
their present power to produce discoveries and guarantee, there- 
fore, that discovery itself shall not fail. In short, we have 
suddenly realised that the mind is not so much a perfectly polished 
mirror as a very sharp nose—that the successful researcher has 
always had a flair with which he scents and tracks finds through 
the otherwise trackless forest of phenomena, and in consequence 
the next great programme of research is to explore, dissect, and 
understand that mysterious olfactory centre. 

Yet this discovery, because it is so fundamental—this revolu- 
tion in our outlook because it is so complete—has gravely upset 
not only our understanding of the present (for until we have a 
psychology at least equal to our physics we cannot make sure the 
technique of discovery), but also our expectation of the future. 
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We cannot be certain that our minds will continue to apprehend 
as they have apprehended. We cannot be sure that the epoch of 
natural law—the conception of a universe which leaves you alone 
to do as you please provided you know its simple, automatic 
laws—will not give way to some more radical conception. The 
anthropomorphic outlook was banished by the mechanistic con- 
ception. That in its turn may be banished by some other 
cosmology. For already we know that the mechanistic concep- 
tion not only is too simple, but also that it is in its way just as 
much an interpretation and selection of the facts as was the 
earlier explanation. Neither can be final. Both depend on 
unconscious mental selection. Both, therefore, are liable to give 
way to more elaborate cosmological constructions as soon as the 
human mind in and for its growth requires to frame them. All 
that we can hope to do is by observation of the mind to realise 
when it is about to undergo another.of these radical enlargements 
of apprehension and so to provide that the sudden expansion, the 
moral earthquake, will not shake down in ruin the conventions 
of our lives. The very surface discoveries of science, in physics, 
have deranged our industries. The profounder changes in psy- 
chology derange our morals. 

This change in our notions about discovery has therefore 
brought us for the present to a new state of ignorance, and among 
other things which must be temporarily lost until we get again 
our mental bearings is the interesting art of forecasting. This 
will be a real loss, for from such ‘ apocalyptic hopes ’ our age has 
drawn no little comfort when contemporary science has failed 
to yield all the benefits and inspirations which we confidently 
expected of it yesterday. The unreflective, unself-conscious 
simplicity of the scientist until to-day, his naif belief that he at 
last and alone saw the universe as it actually is (and that any 
doubt of that, far less any alternative rendering, was superstition 
or metaphysical fooling), allowed him to believe not only that he 
saw all that there was to see in the present, but also that because 
he could see it steadily and whole he could foresee the future. In 
pre-scientific ages men had said the future will be even as the 
past. They did not concern themselves with forecasting because 
they did not believe they could change their surroundings or their 
fate. During the mechanistic period of science, which is closing 
to-day, men believed that the future would go on continuously 
yielding more and more effective results. And they knew in the 
main what those results would be. They would not be qualita- 
tively different. They would yield only a vast quantitative 
increase of all the things men had always wanted. To plot the 
future you had therefore only to ‘ extrapolate ’—to draw out the 
present lines of discovery and research into the future and so see 
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to what degree of power and comfort and enjoyment humanity 
would be brought. 
No man has done more to make this the faith, hope, and 
happiness of mankind than has H. G. Wells. When forty years 
ago he began to construct this distinctive scientific Utopianism 
he found such forecasts immature, tentative and vague. Those 
behind cried forward and those in front cried back. Morris wasa 
Socialist, but his News from Nowhere told of a revived medizvalism 
with the inspiration of medizvalism (religion) left out—a shell 
without the nacre-secreting mollusc. At the other extreme Jules 
Verne saw science being used, always for childish private ends, 
whether by the super-submarine of Captain Nemo for the pettiness 
of romantic revenge, by the atomic physicist of the pirates of 
‘ Backup ’ for loot, or by the ‘ Clipper of the Clouds ’ for aimless 
wanderings. Wells gave scientific speculation clear outline and 
vivid colour. He linked up: scientific finds into a whole of con- 
sistent social consequences and presented us with a future which 
was, both from the point of view of physical science credible and 
from the social aspect ethically coherent and to many attractive. 
But ‘ nothing fails like success,’ the final and sad wisdom of the 
sad Dean of St. Paul’s. Not only was it probably impossible for 
Wells to have achieved so much (he has written sixty-five volumes 
—many, such as The Science of Life, very large and thorough) 
and won so great a public—The Outline of History was read by 
more people than have ever read a new book before—if he himself 
was not the summing up of an epoch, if he did not stand at the 
moment when the unreflective methods of science were about to 
undergo a revolution ; but it may also be that the very effective- 
ness of his presentation, the powers of his peculiar genius, by 
giving a coherent picture of the present and the future, themselves 
helped to precipitate the revolution which threatens him with 
elimination. Because he believed in science so strongly and had 
such creative imagination he may have helped to bring on the 
next epoch of science, and, though his works as a novelist and a 
creator of character may last to delight many generations, his 
prophecies and scientific forecasts may become nothing but 
speculations explored by such curious examiners into the history 
of ideas as study the Rosicrucians and the alchemists. Whether 
this is true or not, it is clear that the phase of ‘ extrapolation,’ the 
sure and certain hope that scientific progress would go straight 
ahead and the parallel straight lines of its advance never meet, 
overlap or collide, is rapidly disappearing and must soon be gone. 
It is the realisation of this fact that makes the reading of 
Mr. Wells’ latest book, The Shape of Things to Come, unusually 
interesting. For in it we see how the author has lived right 
through the crisis in modern thought—noting, reacting, making his 
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deduced reckonings and calculating his land-fall all the time. We 
see in his huge life’s output perhaps the most vivid illustration 
of this the most unsettling fact in all our unsettled lives—that 
whereas in all previous ages at least several generations lived 
within the span of one culture, now more than one culture may be 
lived through by a single generation. The Shape of Things to 
Come is half diary of the last thirty years and half prophecy— 
made as plain and ordinary as the diary—of the next 200 years. 
Indeed, reading straight on, so well is the effect of historical 
narrative kept up that the reader hardly notices when he passes 
from yesterday to to-morrow. There are the same references to 
authorities and diarists as there are in the first half, and it is with 
something of the same shock that an antiquarian realises that 
part of a facade which he took to be original is really a clever 
restoration, that the sociological treatises and economic works, 
which thickly adorn the later pages, as they do the earlier, are 
realised to be all fakes. The picture, however, which is built up 
is the same original Wellsian picture. Mr. Wells sticks to his guns 
in shooting at the future, and after all he has no reason to doubt 
them. No man has prophesied so much and made so many hits. 
Unfortunately, as we have seen, the penalty of such rightness is 
to be eliminated. From the beginning in the long-ago ‘nineties, 
when men were hardly aware that art for art’s sake was about to 
be pushed aside by science for man’s sake, he began prophesying 
that man’s powers would grow out of all expectation. They have 
grown. At first Mr. Wells was undoubtedly safe in not aiming too 
high ; it was hard enough to get people to believe in the most 
modest extrapolation of their present scientific equipment. 

As Professor J. B. S. Haldane pointed out as far beck as 1923 
in his Dedalus, or The Future of Science, Mr. Wells in his 1902 
Anticipations dared foretell that heavier-than-air flying machines 
would be used, at least in war, by 1950. That was as much as he 
dared tell the dawning century about its future and not be 
branded a charlatan. Yet it is obvious that, shooting ahead, 
Mr. Wells’ fancy was certainly firing well behind that particular 
bird. What his caution and his wish to be considered a reliable 
forecaster kept him from realising was that the discoveries that 
he foresaw would not stay still—each golden egg neatly laid 
awaiting the smelters. These eggs hatch themselves and out of 
them come some phcenixes and some basilisks, but all heavy 
layers and all capable of giving rise to broods of still more discon- 
certing creatures still more fertile and stronger on the wing. So 
it is that this prophet has suffered the opposite fate of Jonah, for 
by his very success, by the fact that the future he foretold has 
come even more true than he dared say, he has put himself out of 
business—he has lived to find himself too fully fulfilled. Had he 
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been more often wrong in the beginning there might be a few 
more guesses left him for the future, a few more clear and open 
lines to be followed up. Asit is, he has been right : the world has 
become as fabulously inventive as he warned us it would; and 
we laughed and read him as a fairy tale. Indeed, so vast has 
been the change, and so menacing the further changes set in 
motion, that he and we may rather sigh and say with that other 
remarkably accurate forecaster the prophet Balaam, ‘ Who shall 
live when God doeth these things?’ We are lost in a maze of 
possibilities and do not know our way out. For, to turn to 
another Semitic story, what has happened to scientific forecasting 
is what happened to Ali Baba’s door. In both cases where the 
breakers-through were to press was at first quite clear. The one 
door had on it a plain white cross. But now all the doors appear 
marked and we are just as much at a loss as to which leads to the 
future as if they all had no marks. And further, as we peer ahead, 
the unsettling doubt rises in our minds, Are they real crosses we 
see on all the doors, or are we ‘ projecting’ them? Are we, like 
people who have looked too long at the sun, seeing the mark 
wherever we look ? Certainly if we look to-day across the course 
of invention no one can be sure what dark horse, what absurd 
and unnoticed outsider, will not suddenly rush ahead like a 
nightmare, dash across the steady gallop of all the known entrants, 
and not only outpace them all but head off the whole field so that 
it will never turn up at the winning-post. Inventions have this 
power of cutting out each other. The history of discoveries is 
littered with ingenious devices which were rendered obsolete, 
undercut and cast aside long before they had developed, because 
a more radical discovery supplanted them. 

So, though Mr. Wells’ invention is probably as great as ever it 
was, he is embarrassed by the very riches which are now rightly 
his. This his latest book would be important if only for the signs 
it shows of this and for the manner in which he tries to struggle 
against the walls of the tunnel of the future falling in on him and 
so shutting off his view, or, perhaps we might say, the way in 
which he tries to prevent from vanishing away those clear rails 
which he taught us stretch out into the future. And without 
them, how are we to find our way across the waste to Utopia? 
So he has to be impatient with too fertile invention, knowing that 
now the danger is, not inability to believe wonders, but the 
even deeper scepticism, that final scepticism which realises that 
absolutely anything may happen. He therefore chides Michael 
Arlen’s Man’s Mortality for ‘ unbounded ’ belief in the possibilities 
of invention and ‘ preposterous ’ exaggeration. Aldous Huxley’s 
Brave New World is ‘ an alarmist fantasy,’ and Olaf Stapleton’s 
epic Last and First Men does not even get a mention. It is a real 
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danger, this, that speculation will flood the market and men lose, 
by sheer surfeit of possibilities, all interest in the future. ‘ Scepti- 
cism has to present a hard face to greedy superstition,’ he makes 
his persona-in-chief say at the beginning of this chronicle. It is 
truer to say that the diamonds of scientific finds have to be 
hoarded, or they will swamp the market and men lose all interest 
in discovery. 

The sobriety of the book is then deliberate. We learn that the 
next 200 years discover how to make new trees and new animals, 
but not even then by the present method of radiation with weak 
gamma-rays, but by using a powder made by a certain Pabst 
which has certain radioactive qualities. There are aeroplanes, but 
no stratosphere rocket-planes. There are roads still constructed 
of that rubber-glass which the Wells of the ‘nineties made to make 
the fortune of the Sleeper, who woke, in consequence, to find 
himself financial owner of the world. There are super-submarines 
(but very faintly seen) grubbing up wealth from the Atlantic 
floor. Some inheritable types of disease have been bred out, but 
eugenics are kept as ‘ negative ’ as the most orthodox could wish. 
For it is sociology and politics that this Wells—now almost 
qualified to be a Shavian ancient—thinks really matter, and he is 
not going to have our attention during sermon time running off 
after fairy stories and asking for romances when we should be 
attending to the moral. Certainly this book deserves, and in the 
noblest sense, the title ‘sermon.’ It is not to amuse, but to 
instruct and to warn us, that it is written. 

Almost as soon as the time-machine carries us over the frontier 
from past to future it swoops, and by 1940 we are down again 
in a very nasty war. Mr. Wells will not, however, creep our 
flesh any more than he will sicken us with scientific lollypop 
powers. The war will be very nasty, dirty, mean and exhausting, 
but, as the Hebrew prophets used always to conclude after the 
worst of threats, ‘a remnant shall be saved.’ Indeed, we learn 
that the war will kill so few, comparatively speaking, that it will 
not even get down the population to the level to which Mr. Wells 
has long considered it should be pruned. So—and this is the one 
stroke in the book in the grand old manner— maculated fever,’ 
issuing from a baboon in the London Zoo, wipes out half the 
human race. Thereafter things creep up again. A skeleton air 
service, having resumed world air communications, holds a 
World Conference as early as 1965 at, of all the unhealthy places, 
Basra—a conference of technicians just to make their world-wide 
flying arrangements. ‘ Technicians unite!’ They issue an ‘air 
dollar ’—its recipe is given so precisely that it is evidently for use. 
By 1978 (second Basra Conference) they definitely assume world 

' power. There is a clear and ample description of their faith. It 
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is to be based on a book written by an alien in the British Museum, 
a book vast and exhaustive which very few people actually read, 
but which forms minds and makes them, as it teaches, ‘ nucleate’ 
—for the salvation of the world is to lie in group psychology, 
Here again we recognise, not wild speculation, but extrapolation 
frgm the late history of Socialism. The world rulers proceed to 
proclaim an Edict of Intoleration. They get rid of religion—that 
again has revolutionary precedent. They execute, by tabloid, 
one of their members who is evidently getting king-conscious 
about himself. In their turn they give way to a generation of 
quite Platonic—the Plato of the Laws—guardians who are of 
an emotional and intellectual plainness to which only the style 
of Plato himself could give any life. They are as Puritan as, we 
are told, a five-year-planned commissar must be, and they dread 
and restrain social and scientific experiments equally. The last 
phase of perfection is when this council is gently dismissed by the 
philosophic anarchy of its various sub-boards, and Man, at last 
properly tamed—even children no longer fight, and though 
it is not clear that women are fully recognised as equal, they 
are at last content—Man strolls off with the next twenty million 
years seen clearly in front of him, to experiment a bit, to make 
love a little, and to enjoy the scenery quite a great deal—not 
himself quite perfect, but as perfect as makes no difference ; ‘ and 
after that the dark.’ 

On the last page it seems to cross Mr. Wells’ mind that he may 
have ridden our fancies on too tight a rein. Perhaps he sees in 
the faces of his huge congregation not somnolence—he cares too 
much for us to go to sleep—but doubt, doubt as to whether this 
great darer has not been a little too cautious. ‘Is that All?’ 
Does the future hold only such long levels sloping to the ultimate 
sunset ? Are there no peaks, no Pisgahs, or must the future, 
because it will have peace, exchange for that blessing our great 
gift of hope? And is it for such a conclusion that we must all 
die in faith, and many in such pain and personal defeat that only 
a blaze of faith can save their end from squalor? Mr. Wells 
hesitates as he turns to dismount from the secular pulpit. ‘ Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the 
mind of man,’ we hear him murmur almost to himself ; but the 
surging asterisks, like a death-rattle, drown his voice. And this 
sense that there is something beyond—that, though speculation 
has jammed itself, some future worthy of all our imagination does 
lie ahead, will open out if we believe it will—keeps on, like 
the cheerfulness that would attack the young Johsonian philo- 
sopher, breaking in. The very cast of the story is strange. Far 
more wonderful than the revelation (which, indeed, is flat beside 
it) is the way it comes. It is granted to a League of Nations 
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‘official—which means in Wellsian much the same thing as though 
the Grail came to a scullion—through a series of Dunne dreams, 
true dreams of the future. Mr. Wells has written a note which 
appears at the beginning of Mr. Dunne’s remarkable book. His 
mind has faced this oddest of finds. He uses it here as the 
fictional device so as to get information about the future, or 
rather, to make pretence that what he thinks should happen will 
happen. And yet, having done this, having started with a find 
which may quite possibly be true and, if true, makes the future | 
obviously very much more puzzling than we ever have thought, 
Mr. Wells does nothing more with it. Will not all the future be 
Dunning ? we cannot help asking. And what about its elder and 
more active brother Telepathy? If you can Dunne your way 
into the future, will not the future where you take an inch take 
an ell? And when you start to rally mankind and you find 
social psychology and the influence of group nucleation is essential, 
will not you be using psychic fields and be strengthening each 
other with such fertile silences and communions that can reach 
round the world ? 

Mr. Wells talks of even the first world Government’s need 
to ‘clean up the racial mind’ and rid it of ‘animal indivi- 
dualism.’ But he falters. He is afraid.to shock us, to shock his 
own conservative biologists. In the old days it was plain sailing. 
There was good, clean physical science cutting its way out from 
the social superstitious tangle into the good, clean outer world, 
so that in the end you might live and die as good, clean animals. 
But now physical science is not enough. You have got to have 
psychology, sociology, nucleation—and yet ‘Scepticism must 
present ’ that ‘ hard face to greedy superstition, and it is one’s 
public duty to refrain from rash statements about these flimsy 
intimations.’ So there is the dilemma. Physical speculation is 
no longer possible, because we now know that the human mind 
has so grown, has now come to such a sudden revolution of 
knowledge, that it knows it can make any universe if only it 
understands itself. The wider the mind expands, the more 
reality can come in. As an eminent astro-physicist has said, 
‘the universe will give you just as many geometries as you have 
the mental power to make.’ The deeper you advance in self- 
knowledge, in psychology, the deeper can be your knowledge of 
the universe of physics, for the two are complementary aspects of 
reality. You cannot advance the one without advancing the 
other. Physical speculation—just as much as social order— 
depends on our exploring our minds. Can anyone, then, 
doubt, watching science to-day, that it is in such a direction 
that the future advance of science must lie—that a future 
society will push its researches into completely new worlds, 
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those ‘ possible worlds’ about which Professor Haldane } 
written ? * 
But, then, such speculation breaks the smooth tunnel 
points good scientists, who have become socially consciow 
through sane money, air dollars and air power and world co 
mittees, to a humanity which has ceased to ask what life is 
and why mind appeared. The roof breaks through: the stay 
appear hanging far above it enigmatically. The old questic 
rise: Can a man serve humanity as it must be served, withe 
fanatic dogma, with endless patience, understanding, selfles: 
and charity, unless he knows that it is not to end with a lots 
super-healthy animals put out to grass until the night cuts ther 
off? Does not the future point, quite as much if science continue} 
to advance as if civilisation is to hold together, to some discoy 
which will reveal the super-field of which our individual conscic 
nesses are only waves on its deep? Yet. how, at present, can: 
make out of these psychological elements those vivid 
materialised romances which are rightly called Wellsian ? Modem 
physics has had to abandon all models and all images of the facts 
with which it deals. It is bound to do so, because it is feeling it 
way out into a universe which our present senses have nevel 
experienced and for which, therefore, they can give us no words 
or pictures. Is not the Utopianism which was based on the elder) 
physics being driven, by this change in its foundation, itself to 
become immaterial ? It does grow increasingly certain as scien¢s 
advances that there lies in front of it a future more wonderf 
than any material phrase, any symbol taken from our past exper 
ence, can render. But, to requote Mr. Wells’ final quotatic 
*‘ Eye has not seen, nor ear heard, neither has it entered into t 
mind of man.’ 
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